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I ntroducti on 


The  Public  House,  as  an  alcohol  drinking  context,  mi rrors  the  ubiquity 

of  alcohol,  its  manufacture  and  consumption  and  attempts  to  control 

both,  in  the  annals  of  the  historical  changes  which  have  resulted  in 

contemporary  urban  industrial  society.  As  Bacon  observes: 

"As  a  custom  the  drinking  of  alcohol  has  spread 
to  almost  all  groups  of  men  ever  known  and 
has  enjoyed  a  long  life  in  almost  every 
society  of  which  we  have  knowledge."  1 

The  public  drinking  house  as  a  context  for  alcohol  consumption,  in 

relation  to  British  society,  has  not  evolved  in  a  linear  historical 

sense,  nor  in  terms  of  a  rational  schema  for  social  change,  rather  in 

the  sense  of  different  social,  legal  and  political  constraints  layered 

one  on  the  other,  so  that  "particular  provisions  owe  their  existence 
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to  specific  and  sometimes  remote  historical  events." 

The  objectives  in  this  monograph  are  twofold;  firstly  to  examine  attempts 
which  have  been  made,  both  legal  and  social,  to  control  the  sale  and 
consumption  of  alcohol,  in  terms  of  the  particular  constraints  imposed 
on  the  public  drinking  house;  secondly  to  probe  the  historical  social 
usages  of  the  public  drinking  house  context  -  particularly  its  linkages 
to  the  'under  mass'  of  the  population,  their  recreation  patterns  and 
culture  with  some  emphasis  on  both  the  sensuality  and  masculinity 
fostered  by  such  a  context.  it  will  be  clear  in  such  a  strategy  that 
an  attempt  is  being  made  to  avoid  a  strict  historical  and  chronological 
account  of  the  development  of  the  public  drinking  house,  partly  because 
the  purpose  here  is  not  to  focus  on  the  history  of  alcohol  -  fascinating 
as  it  is.  Neither  thus,  is  this  strictly  an  historical  account  of  alcohol 
drinking  patterns.  Rather,  as  a  sociological  enquiry,  the  purpose  is 
to  attempt  a  critical  appraisal  of  the  framework  of  social  constraints 
which  have  influenced  the  nature  and  usage  of  a  ubiquitous  social 
context,  particularly  in  terms  of  the  changes  characteristic  of  urban 
industrial  society. 

Alcohol  and  the  Stereotypes  Influencing  Social  Control  Processes 


Alcohol  consumption,  clearly, has  a  bio~social  dimension  in  terms  of 
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its  effects,  as  well  as  a  sociological  dimension,  and  an  important 
starting  point  for  understanding  the  constraints  which  have  been  imposed 
on  the  public  drinking  house  is  that  of  identifying  such  bio-social 
effects.  Thus: 

"Alcohol  exerts  its  most  significant  effects 
through  the  central  nervous  system.  It 
produces  a  general  sedation  or  depression  of 
neural  activity.  Thus  ...  in  appropriate 
settings  alcohol  can  lessen  inhibitions  and 
induce  a  feeling  of  well  being  and  euphoria. 

For  many,  alcohol  relieves  tension,  nervous¬ 
ness  and  anxiety."  3 

Kant's  formulation  is  less  scientistic,  the  effect  of  alcohol  consump¬ 
tion  being  he  argued,  "carefreeness,  and  with  it  the  lack  of  caution 

which  intoxication  produces,  is  a  result  of  an  illusory  feeling  of 

k 

increased  vitality."  Excess  intake  of  alcohol  can  result  in  "Depres¬ 
sion  of  respiration,  general  anaesthesia  and  unconsciousness,"  ^  or  to 
revert  to  Kant,  "...  drunkenness  is  the  unnatural  state  of  inability 
to  organise  sense  .impressions  according  to  the  laws  of  experience."  ^ 

The  bio-social  mode  of  analysis  underpins  much  of  the  contemporary 
concern  with  the  'problem1  of  alcohol  and  its  possible  addiction 
producing  qualities,  thus: 

"Alcohol  must  be  considered  a  drug  who's 
pharmocolog i ca 1  action  is  intermediate  in 
kind  and  degree  between  addiction  prod¬ 
ucing  and  habit  forming  drugs,  so  that 
compulsive  craving  and  dependence  can 
develop  in  those  individuals  if  their 
make-up  leads  them  to  seek  and  find  an 
escape  in  alcohol.  With  this  substance 
the  personal  make-up  is  the  determining 
factor  ...  Damage  to  the  individual  may 
develop  but  does  so  only  in  a  minority  of 
users.  The  social  damage  that  arises 
extends  however,  beyond  the  individuals 
themselves."  7 

There  is  no  intention  here  of  entering  into  the  debate  about  the 
aetiology  and  nature  of  alcoholism.  What  is  intriguing  is  that  in  such 
analyses,  and  clearly  demonstrated  by  the  1979  Royal  College  of  Psychiatry 
Report,  is  the  almost  total  absence  of  any  recognition  that  the  social 
context  of  alcohol  consumption  may  have  a  significant  effect  on  the  nature 
and  level  of  consumption  and  the  drinking  styles  and  habits  of  the  indiv¬ 
idual.  To  make  the  same  point  slightly  differently;  the  much  quoted  rise 
in  absolute  alcohol  consumption  per  head  of  the  population  from  5*2 
litres  to  9.7  litres  between  1950-1976  in  the  U.K. ,  the  attributed 
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£100  million  per  year  costs  of  road  traffic  accidents  due  to  alcohol 
drinking,  and  the  twenty-five  fold  rise  over  the  last  twenty  years  in 

g 

admissions  to  mental  hospitals  for  the  treatment  of  alcoholism,  may 
be  more  easily  explained  by  a  framework  of  analysis  which  depends  less 
on  personality  theory  and  more  on  understanding  the  social  changes 
which  have  occurred  in  terms  of  the  contexts  in  which  alcohol  is  sold 
and  consumed.  It  is  intriguing  that  the  increased  availability  of 
alcohol  outside  of  the  traditional  social  context  for  alcohol  cons¬ 
umption  -  the  public  drinking  house  -  has  almost  paralleled  the  post¬ 
war  concern  with  alcohol  consumption  as  a  'social  problem.1  Non¬ 
public  drinking  house  sales  of  alcohol  now  account  for  more  than  50%  of 
all  sales,  so  that,  "a  revolution  in  drinking  habits  has  been  quietly 

gathering  momentum  in  Britain,  mainly  as  a  result  of  the  emergence  of 
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the  High  Street  supermarket  multiple."  The  point  being  made  is 
thus  a  simple  but  important  one  at  the  outset  of  this  analysis;  concern 
with  the  psycho-pathology  of  alcoholism,  and  individual  personality 
variables  as  causal  elements  explaining  alcohol  consumption  patterns, 
should  not  be  confused  with  a  sociological  understanding  of  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  social  contexts  of  drinking  behaviour.  Without  such  an 
understanding  the  point  is  easily  missed  that  less  than  a  third  of 
those  who  go  to  'pubs'  report  that  they  do  so  solely  for  the  purpose 
of  drinking,  ^  and  that: 

"As  well  as  the  beer  in  your  glass,  the  deal 
includes  the  barmaid's  smile  or  the  landlord's 
bonhomie,  the  opportunity  to  buy  a  sandwich 
or  have  a  game  of  darts,  the  chance  either  to 
find  a  corner  to  chat  with  friends  or  stand  _at 
the  bar  and  meet  a  stranger  to  the  pub."  11 

One  social  stereotype,  thus,  of  the  public  drinking  house  is  that  which 
is  closely  linked  to  the  potential  dangers  of  alcohol  addiction  for  the 
individual-  A1 so , howeve r,  the  re  is  a  persistent  image  of  the  public 
house  as  an  unruly  context,  the  place  where  not  only  undesirable  things 
happen,  but  where  undesirable  people  meet  each  other  and  foster  the 
elements  of  violence  and  a  criminal  under-world.  Thus: 

"There  are  singing  pubs  and  swinging  pubs,  but 
there  are  also  fighting  pubs,  pubs  frequented 
by  crude  spirit  drinkers,  pubs  where  knives 
settle  arguments  and  guns  are  drawn  and  used. 

Criminals  congregate  not  in  tea  shops  but  in 
public  houses,  as  do  prostitutes,  ponces,  social 
outcasts  and  other  people  who  don't  ever  appear 
in  the  convivial  full  page  Sunday  advertisements. 

Roger  and  Mary  sipping  their  pint  and  lager 
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respectively  in  the  oak  beamed  parlour  of 
the  Rose  and  Crown  would  be  genuinely 
shocked  by  the  conditions  under  which  a 
large  barrelage  of  beer  is  consumed."  12 


The  auto-biographical  experience  of  one  ex-publican  is  revealing  if 
not  stereotypical  thus: 

"At  least  60%  of  our  customers,  both  male  and 
female,  have  been  guests  of  H.M.  Government 
at  various  times  ...  The  majority  of  men  have 
spent  a  proportion  of  their  time  in  jail  for 
almost  every  conceivable  kind  of  petty  thieving 
and  trickery,  from  non  existent  Xmas  turkeys 
to  some  fairly  large  warehouse  break-ins  ... 

We  became  quite  knowledgeable  about  the  amenities 
of  different  prisons,  and  could  commiserate 
with  the  wife  of  Albert  who  had  got  himself 
nine  months  in  Brixton,  and  congratulate  the 
wife  of  Len  who  is  doing  a  mere  three  months 
in  Pentonville.  Pentonville  was  practically 
regarded  as  the  local  convalescent  home."  13 

The  social  stereotype  of  the  public  drinking  house  being  linked  to 
criminality,  moral  deviance  and  the  nurturing  of  a  Baccanalian  pleasure 
ethic  rather  than  social  respectability  and  a  rational  civilising  moral¬ 
ity,  is  captured  in  the  kind  of  picture  drawn  by  one  early  nineteenth 
century  writer,  thus: 

"In  Manchester  alone  there  are  very  near  if  not 
quite  1,000  inns,  beer-houses  and  gin-vaults  ... 
ministering  their  poisons  to  thousands  of 
debilitated  creatures  ...  nor  is  it  the  adult 
male  labourer  who  alone  visits  these  receptacles 
for  everything  that  is  wicked  and  degrading  ... 
all  ages  come  here  -  herding  promiscuously  with 
prostitutes,  pick  pockets,  the  various  scum 
and  refuse  of  society  -  all  jumbled  up  together 
in  an  heterogeneous  mass  of  evil."  14 

In  the  Victorian  period  in  particular  the  conflict  between  rational 
values  and  intemperance,  focused  on  the  public  drinking  house,  became 
a  major  social  'problem1  but  the  impetus  to  control  insobriety  and 
an  ethic  of  sensuality  is  a  much  older  conflict.  The  focus  here  in 
particular  is  a  concern  with  the  issue  as  it  relates  to  the  public 
drinking  house  with  particular  reference  to  the  changes  characteristic 
of  industrialism  and  industrialisation. 


Thus  far, two  stereotypes  have  been  identified  which  underpin  the  impetus 
for  social  control  over  the  sale  and  consumption  of  alcohol  and  the 
public  drinking  house;  firstly  the  potential  deleterious  effects  on  the 
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individual  of  excess 

consumption,  and  secondly  tne  threat  that  a  widespread  existence 
of  public  drinking  houses  might  pose  by  fostering  a  'subversive  culture' 
in  opposition  to  a  rational  social  order.  It  is  interesting  to  pose 
the  question  as  to  whether  it  is  incidental  that  controls  over  alcohol 
and  the  public  drinking  house  have  paralleled  the  emergence  of  a  social 
order  which  has  emphasised  rationality  as  a  supreme  moral  and  economic 
virtue,  as  the  pivot  of  a  work  organised  society;  a  society  in  which 
self  control  becomes  closely  aligned  to  the  needs  of  mechanised  production 
and  routinised  time  schedules,  in  which  work  becomes  a  moral  imperative, 
the  measure  of  'civilisation'  as  opposed  to  a  'torpor  of  the  faculties' 
and  the  morality  of  self  indulgence.:  The  claims  of  Samuel  Smiles 
illustrate  vividly  such  values  deriving  from  the  morality  of  work  as  a 
supreme  ethical  principle; 

"Work  is  one  of  the  best  educators  of  practical 
character.  It  promotes  and  disciplines  obed¬ 
ience,  self  control,  attention,  application  and 
perseverance  ...  Work  is  the  law  of  our  being  - 
the  living  principle  that  carries  men  and  nations 
forward  ...  true  happiness  is  never  found  in  the 
torpor  of  the  faculties  but  in  their  action  and 
useful  employment."  15 
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The  development  of  an  'ideology  of  work'  and  the  necessity  of  a 
socially  'healthy'  population,  it  is  suggested,  underpin  the  social 
stereotypes  of  alcohol  consumption  and  the  public  house  and  the  growth 
of  social  controls,  in  two  particular  forms;  firstly  in  terms  of  the 
legal  controls  imposed  on  alcohol  consumption  in  relation  to  the  public 
drinking  house  as  a  licensed  drinking  context;  and  secondly  constraints 
on  recreational  and  voluntary  activities  which  have  fomed  the  core  of 
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a  play  dimension  of  the  public  drinking  house.  These  two  aspects 
constitute  the  foci  in  the  following  two  sections  of  this  monograph. 


Licensing  and  Legal  Controls 


Licensing,  a  regulation  of  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  alcoholic  beverages, 

"Originated  not  in  any  abstract  theory  but  in  a 
practical  necessity  of  the  state.  It  was  found 
that  the  free  use  of  intoxicating  drink  produced 
not  only  incapacity  and  disease  among  all  classes, 
but  also,  among  the  'lower  orders',  idleness  and 
disorderly  living,  crime  against  life  and  property 
and  even  riot  and  rebellion."  17 

The  social  control  objective  of  licensing  is  thus,  according  to  the 
Webbs,  fairly  unambiguous.  Thus: 
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"For  more  than  three  hundred  years  the  manu¬ 
facture  and  sale  of  alcoholic  drinks  has  been 
brought  under  special  statutory  regulation. 

The  primary  object  of  this  legislation  has  been 
to  prevent  social  disorder  and  personal  mis-  _ 
conduct  brought  about  by  excessive  drinking."  18 

Since  the  manufacture  of  alcoholic  beverages  in  their  various  forms 
was  a  'home  industry1,  controls  developed  over  the  sale  of  such  beverages, 
rather  than  in  terms  of  any  attempt  to  regulate  their  manufacture  as  such. 
Licensing  policy  therefore  has  been  concerned  generally  with  controlling 
who  has  the  right  to  sell  alcohol  and  under  what  conditions.  Such 
policy  however  has  been  complicated  by  two  factors;  the  early  realisation 
that  tax  could  easily  be  levied  and  raised  by  a  duty  on  alcoholic 
beverages,  and  the  political  influence  of  brewers  and  the  economic 
importance  of  the  brewing  industry.  The  levying  of  taxes  has  always 
been  an  issue  for  national  government,  while  local  government  has  been 
primarily  responsible  for  regulating  both  the  sale  of  alcoholic  beverages 
and  the  conditions  under  which  they  are  consumed.  As  the  Webbs  point 
out  the  function  of  licensing,  delegated  by  Parliament  to  the  local 
Justices  of  the  Peace,  has  always  included  three  distinct  forms  of 
control : 

1.  'the  power  of  selection1  -  which  persons  (and  later,  premises) 

shall  be  designated  as  licenseable  for  the  purpose  of  selling 
alcoholic  beverages. 

2.  'The  power  of  withdrawal'  -  statutory  formal  registration  and 
selection  also  entails  the  right  to  withdraw  approval  -  to  pro¬ 
hibit  particular  persons  (and  later,  particular  premises). 

3.  'The  power  to  impose  conditions'  -  this  power  was  not  conferred 

by  statute  until  after  1 83 0 ,  but  prior  to  that  time  sprang  naturally 
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from  the  powers  of  selection  and  withdrawal. 

The  history  of  licensing  legislation  is  a  long  and  complex  one,  and  it 
is  doubtful  if  any  particular  analytical  purpose  is  served  by  a  detailed 
recitation  of  individual  statutes  and  Acts.  What  is  proposed  thus  is 
to  examine  the  general  licensing  situation  prior  to  the  1830  Beer  House 
Act  and  the  more  particular  features  of  legislation  and  legal  controls 
since  that  time  which  govern  the  sale  and  consumption  of  alcoholic 
beverages  and  i nterpenetrate  the  historical  and  contemporary  leisure 
dimensions  and  usage  patterns  of  the  public  drinking  house. 

A  number  of  factors  make  a  general  assessment  of  licensing  legislation, 
and  its  implications,  difficult  and  underpin  the  framework  of  analysis 
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adopted  here.  Firstly,  local  licensing  justices  historically  have 
possessed  wide  ranging  discretion,  thus  there  is  seldom  a  homogeneous 
set  of  'effects'  deriving  from  a  particular  piece  of  legislation.  Secondly, 
there  were,  after  1830,  major  changes  occurring  in  the  structure  of 
the  brewing  industry,  changes  which  were  to  lead  to  the  'tied  house' 
system  and  monopolistic  trends  in  manufacture,  particularly  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  beer.  Thirdly,  powerful  social  movements,  such  as  those 
for  Free  Trade  and  for  Temperance,  and  particular  events  -  such  as 
war  -  have  exerted  their  influence  in  the  changing  political,  social  and 
economic  arena.  Fourthly,  historical  sources  tend  to  be  written  by 
the  literate  and  articulate  -  in  effect,  formal  recorded  history  is 
often  reflecting  how  a  particular  layer  of  society  perceived  and 
experienced  change  and  may  tell  little  about  the  subtleties  and 
varieties  of  life  experiences  and  life  styles  of  the  poor  and  illit¬ 
erate.  And  it  was  the  poor  and  illiterate  who  formed  the  bulk  of 
those  most  affected  by  licensing  legislation,  in  terms  of  social 
control  over  a  population  increasingly  required  for  mechanised  work 
and  factory  routines.  These  four  limiting  factors  are  dealt  with 
variously  in  this  chapter,  and  the  one  which  follows  it,  and  thread 
their  way  through  some  of  the  debates  and  issues  posed  by  the 
history  and  social  usages  of  the  public  drinking  house.  However  the 
particular  concern  in  terms  of  the  present  element  of  analysis  is 
primarily  that  of  the  nature  of  licensing  legislation  and  the  public 
drinking  house  situation  which  prevailed  after  1830. 

As  early  as  1552,  in  the  first  instance  of  licensing  by  statute,  local 

Justices  of  the  Peace  were  authorised  to  "select  certain  persons  in 

each  county  or  borough  who  were  to  exercise  the  trade  of  keeping  an 
20 

ale-house."  By  1729  the  Brewster  Sessions  were  instituted  which 

regularised  the  granting  of  licenses  and  effectively  bestowed  upon 

Justices  the  power  to  create  licensed  property,  favour  certain  interests 

and  individuals  and  impose  conditions  in  relation  to  the  sale  of  ale. 

The  necessity  of  establishing  the  Brewster  Sessions  derived  from  two 

particular  situations.  The  first  was  the  increasing  nepotism  and 

corruption  of  individual  Justices  deciding  applications  in  isolation 

without  public  scrutiny.  The  second  was  the  shortage  of  French  brandy 

resulting  from  its  import  prohibition  after  1690.  This  prohibition 

led  to  a  situation  where  "General  permission  was  granted  to  all  persons 

to  distill  and  retail  English  spirits  made  from  home  grown  corn  ...  no 

2 1 

licence  was  required."  The  result  was  the  birth  of  gin  and  dram  shops. 
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The  then  freely  retailed  gin  led  to: 

"A  perfect  pandemonium  of  drunkenness  ...  Not 
only  were  there  in  London  and  Westminster 
six  or  seven  thousand  regular  dram  shops,  but 
cheap  gin  was  given  by  masters  to  their  work¬ 
people  instead  of  wages,  sold  by  barbers  and 
tobacconists,  hawked  about  the  streets  on  barrows 
by  men  and  women  ...  Vended  by  pedlars  in  the 
suburban  lanes,  and  freely  offered  in  every  house  * 
of  ill  fame ."  22 


The  situation  between  1700  and  1729  was  one  of  unlicensed  profligacy 

in  terms  of  dram  shops  and  ale-houses.  By  1722  it  has  been  estimated 

that  thirty-six  gallons  of  ale  (or  beer)  were  consumed  for  every  man, 

23 

woman  and  child  in  the  population.  The  establishment  of  the 

Brewster  Sessions  in  1729  coincided  with  the  requirement  of  licensing 
of  dram  shops  and  by  1736  the  sale  of  all  spirits  was  restricted  to 
publicans  licensed  by  the  local  Justices. 


Between  1750  and  1 800  the  Justices  adopted  stringent  restrictionist 
policies  to  curb  consumption  of  alcoholic  beverages  -  primarily  ale 
and  spirits  -  to  reverse  the  kind  of  situation  described  by  Smol let 
whereby : 

"The  suburbs  of  the  metropolis  abounded  with 
an  incredible  number  of  public  houses,  which 
continually  resounded  with  the  noise  of  riot 
and  intemperance;  they  were  haunts  of  idle¬ 
ness,  fraud  and  repine,  and  the  seminaries 
of  drunkenness,  debauchery,  extravagance  and 
every  vice  incident  to  human  nature."  24 

By  an  Act  of  1753  licence  applicants  had  to  support  their  applications 
with  a  certificate  of  personal  character,  which  meant  obtaining  a 
personal  testament  from  a  clergyman  and  the  church  warden  or  several 
householders.  This  provided  Justices  with  an  additional  restrictive 
weapon,  and  even  a  'public  vestry1  control  mechanism. 

"From  the  standpoint  of  the  present  day  the 
most  notable  action  taken  ...  was  the  supp¬ 
ression  up  and  down  the  country  of  public 
houses,  without  compensation,  sometimes 
because  they  were  complained  of  as  disorderly, 
as  i 1 1 -constructed ,  or  as  improperly  situated, 
but  frequently  because  they  were  deemed  super¬ 
fluous  -  affording  injurious  encouragement  to 
the  consumption  of  intoxicating  drinks."  25 

In  1787  the  Sheffield  Just  ices  closed  all  the  dram  shops  in  the  town 
whilst  two  years  before,  in  1785,  the  St.  James'  Westminster  Justices 
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decided  that  "constables  and  beadles  do  return  lists  of  the  names  of 

all  victuallers  and  any  other  persons  who  shall  set  up  or  keep  a  bawdy 

house,  or  house  of  ill  fame,  or  shall  permit,  suffer  or  set  up  any 

billiard  or  other  gaming,  or  any  shuffle  board  or  suffer  any  skittle 
26 

playing."  The  Justices  threatened  to  proceed  against  any  publican 
who : 

"Shall  keep  his  or  her  house  open  in  the  night 
or  suffer  any  drunkenness  or  tippling,  or  any 
dancing  or  music."  and 

"No  licence  be  afterward  granted  to  the  house 
where  the  offence  was  committed."  27 

The  Webbs  estimate  that  by  1773  there  were  not  less  than  100,000  licensed 
houses  for  a  total  population  of  less  than  eight  million  people.  By 
1825  the  number  of  spirit  licences  was  38,472  and  ale-house  licences 
approximately  40,000. 


The  situation  which  prevailed  prior  to  1830  was  thus  one  of  control 
over  the  sale  and  consumption  of  alcoholic  beverages  in  terms  of 
licencing  both  the  publican  and  the  premises.  An  increasingly  repressive 
and  hostile  attitude  had  developed  in  the  pre-1830  period  towards 
alcohol  consumption  and  the  public  drinking  house,  such  that  by  1830 
the  Justices  generally  were  refusing  new  licences,  withdrawing  licences 
from  houses  of  'ill  repute',  and  closing  down  houses  where  there  were 
considered  to  be  too  many  in  any  particular  area.  Interestingly,  the 
Webbs  suggest,  that  such  changes  were  reinforced  by  the  growth  of  a 
number  of  important  factors; 

"A  new  Evangelical  zeal  for  saving  men's  souls, 
a  growing  dislike  of  the  propertied  classes  of 
the  insecurity  of  life  and  property,  the  alarm 
of  the  financier  and  the  ratepayer  at  the  inc¬ 
reasing  burden  of  the  poor  rate,  and  last  but 
not  least,  the  half  conscious  desire  of  the 
rising  class  of  industrial  capitalists  to 
drive  the  manual  worker  out  of  the  ale-house 
and  gin  shop  into  factory  and  workshop." 


And : 

"We  think  that  any  important  student  of  the 
contemporary  records  will  be  driven  to  the 
inference  that  the  limitations  upon  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  disorderly  drinking  betwen 
1 7 87~ 1 825  •••  was  an  important  contributory 
cause  of  the  remarkable  advance  in  respect¬ 
ability  made  by  the  English  working  male 
during  the  first  two  decades  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century."  28 
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There  were  thus,  two  important  consequences  of  the  pre-1830  period 
whicn  directly  result  from  licensing  legislation  and  would  be  helpful 
to  identify  at  this  point.  The  first  is  that  of  the  unintended  effect 
of  the  Justices1  restrictions  on  the  public  drinking  house  was  such  as 
to  almost  ensure  the  creation  of  the  'tied  house*  system.  The  improve¬ 
ments  required  to  premises,  the  provision  of  good  conduct  guarantees 
and  general  increase  in  financial  and  social  accountability  of  the 
public  drinking  house  all  tended  to  ensure  the  increasing  need  for 
capital  to  finance  and  sustain  retail  outlets  -  thus  the  purchase 
outright  by  breweries  of  an  increasing  number  of  public  drinking  houses, 
or  the  creation  of  'equitable  mortgagees'  on  the  basis  of  brewery 
capital.  Either  way,  the  result  was  particular  drinking  houses  became 
increasingly  tied  to  the  products  of  a  particular  brewer.  The  second 
consequence  was  to  firmly  register  the  fact  that  the  public  drinking 
house  appealed  to  the  'lower  orders'  of  society  and  a  style  of  life  at 
variance  with  rational  ti me- s tructured  routines.  Thus  in  the  1 83 Os : 

"Working  class  leisure  was  for  the  most  part 
public  and  gregarious  and  (that)  its  principal 
everyday  setting  was  that  of  the  public  house 
...  The  institutional  hub  of  working  class 
recreation."  29 

|r»  1828  a  new  Ale  House  Act  consolidated  all  previous  licensing  legis¬ 
lation  and  defined  the  jurisdiction  of  licensing  Justices  for  the 
following  hundred  years.  The  granting  of  a  full  publican's  licence 
was  recognised  as  the  only  one  which  authorised  the  publican  to  retail 
any  kind  of  alcoholic  beverage.  Brewster  Sessions  were  regularised 
in  every  licensing  division  at  a  minimum  of  four  and  a  maximum  of  eight 
every  year.  Licences  could  be  renewed  or  transferred  at  such  sessions. 

The  licensee  did  not  have  to  provide  good  character  guarantees  and 
accepted  certain  conditions,  failure  to  keep  which  could  result  in 
legal  penalties  The  conditions  which  had  to  be  accepted  by  the  publican 
were  the  following:  not  to  adulterate  the  alcoholic  beverages  sold; 
to  use  only  legal  and  properly  stamped  measures;  not  to  permit  drunken¬ 
ness,  unlawful  games  or  the  gathering  of  'bad  characters'  on  the 
premises;  and  not  to  open  during  Divine  service  on  Sundays,  Christmas 
Day  or  Good  Friday.  ^ 

The  growth  of  the  Free  Trade  Movement  in  the  early  nineteenth  century, 
however,  served  to  effectively  create  another  category  of  drinking 
house  with  the  enactment  of  the  Wellington  Beer  House  Act  in  I83O. 


Any  person  whose  name  was  on  a  rate  book  might  open  his  premises  as  a 

beer  shop  free  from  any  Justice's  licence  or  control,  simply  by  payment 

of  two  guineas  to  the  local  office  of  excise.  The  effect  was  dramatic 

and  within  six  months,  24,342  new  beer  sellers  had  come  into  being  and 

by  I838  the  number  was  45,717-  ^  The  effects  were  dramatic,  as  one  writer 

pointed  out  at  the  time,  "Everybody  is  drunk.  Those  who  are  not  singing 
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are  sprawling.  The  sovereign  people  are  in  a  beastly  state."  As  the 


Webbs  point  out: 


Not  only  was  beer  now  sold  at  every  bakers 
and  petty  chandlers  shop;  regular  drinking 
places  were  opened  in  cellars  and  back 
premises  in  every  alley  in  the  town  slums  ... 
It  is  easy  to  imagine  in  the  absence  of  any 
efficient  police,  accompaniments  of  gambling, 
brual  amusements  and  licentiousness,  which 
the  competition  of  beer-sellers  for  custom 
encouraged."  33 


One  of  the  main  objectives  of  the  Act  was  to  reduce  gin  consumption  and 
encourage  the  consumption  of  'healthy'  beer.  The  initial  effect  was 
certainly  to  reduce  the  consumption  of  gin  which  fell  from  7,732,101 
gallons  in  I83O  to  7,281,900  in  1832,  however  gin  consumption  then  pro-' 
ceeded  to  rise  to  9,076,381  gallons  as  indicated  by  the  1857  first  report 
of  the  Commissioners  of  Inland  Revenue. 


The  new  beer-houses  were  to  continue  unrestrained  until  1869,  and  as  the 
House  of  Commons  Committee  on  Drunkenness  pointed  out  in  1834,  the  new 
Act  meant  that  there  was  "Not  less  than  one  such  place  to  every  twenty 
families  throughout  the  United  Kingdom."  The  middle  class  reaction  in  the 
1830s  was  immediate  and  hostile; 

"The  first  results  of  the  Free  Trade  in  beer 
had  caused  a  perfect  panic  among  those  resp¬ 
onsible  for  peace  and  law  and  order  ... 

The  winter  had  in  the  South  of  England  been 
one  of  almost  constant  uproar  and  sullen 
rebellion,  during  which  ricks  had  been 
burned  and  machinery  destroyed  ...  petitions 
from  Justices,  clergymen,  church-wardens  and 
over-seers,  vividly  described  the  horrors  ... 

The  tippling,  the  late  hours,  the  noise,  the 
disorder,  the  gambling,  the  receiving  of 
stolen  goods  or  proceeds  of  poaching,  the 
filling  of  prisons  and  the  raising  of 
the  poor  rate."  34 

The  regulation  of  beer  houses  was  more  or  less  left  to  the  newly  formed 
'constabulary'  but  subject  to  growing  pressures  from  the  rising  middle 
classes  and  also  existing  publicans  with  full  licences  who  suddenly  became 
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aware  of  the  threat  posed  by  the  unlicensed  houses.  "Publicans  made  shift 
to  outpace  their  rivals  ...  hence  the  gin  palace  and  the  regular  entertain- 
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ment  of  the  singing  saloon."  The  pressure  to  contain  beer  houses  gave 

impetus  to  the  establishment  in  the  early  1 840s  of  working  men's  clubs  or 

"moral  beer  houses  ...  a  simple  retreat,  furnishing  warmth  and  light, 
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bread  and  cheese,  baccy  and  beer  ..."  and  interestingly  these  were 
gradually  supported  by  middle  class  reformers  with  an  acceptance  that  such 
clubs  would  "foster  moderation  by  moving  men  out  of  range  of  the  publican 
with  his  encouragement  of  traditional  customs  such  as  treating  and  tossing.' 
The  restrictions  on  the  public  drinking  house  were,  as  already  suggested, 
left  to  the  newly  formed  constabulary  and  in  the  1839  Police  Act,  public 
houses  in  the  metropolis  of  London  were  required  to  close  from  midnight 
on  Saturday  to  1  p.m.  on  Sunday.  By  1 848  all  public  houses  in  England  were 
closed  from  midnight  on  Saturday  to  12.30  or  1.00  p.m.  on  Sunday.  Public 
drinking  houses  however  remained  open  for  most  of  the  time  with  virtually 
unrestricted  opening  hours  i.e.  from  5-30  a.m.  to  12.30  a.m.  such  opening 
hours  persisted  up  until  the  first  world  war  in  1914. 


The  beer  houses  thus  remained  relatively  unregulated  between  1 830  and 
1869  but  beer  sellers  were  encouraged  to  take  up  a  'full  licence'  which 
would  bring  them  and  their  premises  within  the  purvey  of  their  local 
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licensing  justices.  However,  the  1 869  Wine  and  Beer  House  Act  brought 
the  beer  houses  finally  and  firmly  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  local 
Justices.  Existing  holders  of  the  two  guinea  excise  licence  could  not  be 
refused  a  new  licence  except  on  one  of  four  grounds:  failure  to  show  good 
conduct;  keeping  of  a  disorderly  house  -  frequented  by  thieves,  prostitutes 
or  persons  of  'bad  character';  previous  disqualification  on  the  grounds  of 
misconduct;  and  either  a  situation  where  the  applicant  or  the  house  were 
not  'duly  qualified  by  law.'  The  1872  Licensing  Act  tightened  the 

licensing  regulations  for  all  retail  sale  of  alcoholic  beverages,  including 
the  introduction  of  restrictions  on  the  sale  of  spirits  to  those  under 
sixteen  years  of  age,  the  right  of  Justices  to  transfer  licences  within 
and  between  districts,  introduction  of  'early  closing  licences',  and 

increased  penalties  for  adulteration  of  beverages  and  contravention  of  the 

1  .  ,  A0 

I  1 cens 1 ng  1 aws . 


The  pressure  to  legislate  to  curb  the  open  provision  for  the  sale  of 
alcoholic  beverages  continued  in  the  late  nineteenth  century,  particularly 
with  temperance  reformers  and  those  who  saw  change  as  possible  through  the 
working  class  education  movement.  Reinforcing  both  were  the  trends  in 
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rational  recreation  which  was, 
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"An  attempt  to  forge  more  effective  behav¬ 
ioural  constraints  in  leisure  ... 


by  introducing  working  men  to 


"the  satisfactions  of  mental  recreation,  thus 
immunising  them  against  the  contagion  of  the 
pub  and  the  publican,  and  the  animal  regression 
of  sensual i ty."  41 


However , 


"Despite  legislative  curtailment  and  the  loss 
of  some  of  its  functions  to  more  specialised 
institutions,  the  pub  continued  to  offer  the 
irreducible  attractions  of  drink  and  good 
fel lows  hi p."  42  \ 


The  situation  by  the  1880s,  suggests  Bailey,  shows  one  of  considerable 
change  from  fifty  years  previously,  so  much  so  that: 


"With  certain  gross  exceptions  drink  was  becoming 
more  of  an  incidental  social  lubricant  and 
less  of  a  total  experience."  43 


legislation  relating  to  licensing  in  the  public  drinking  house 


in  the  twentieth  century  is  one  of  increasing  restriction  and  the 
development  of  a  situation  which  tended  to  give  Justices  and  Brewers 
total  control  over  provision  and  public  usage.  The  1902  Act,  following 
on  the  1899  Peel  Commission,  gave  justices  the  right  to  insist  on 
structural  alterations  to  licensed  premises,  introduced  penalties  for 
drunkenness  and  brought  'off-licences'  under  the  purvey  of  Justices. 

The  1904  Balfour  Act  established  a  compensation  fund  -  established  by  a 
levy  on  the  brewing  industry  itself  -  which  compensated  the  owners  of 
licensed  premises  which  were  closed  on  any  other  grounds  than  those  of 
misconduct,  structural  unsuitability  or  unfitness  of  the  licensee.  The 
1908  Childrens'  Act  made  it  illegal  to  give  alcoholic  beverages  to 
children  under  five  and  prohibited  children  under  fourteen  in  bars. 

The  1910  Licensing  Consolidation  Act  repealed  all  the  legislation 
between  1828  and  1906  and  reintroduced  it  in  a  simplified  form.  The 
event  of  war  in  1914  resulted  in  new  restrictions  being  placed  on 
public  drinking  hours  and  the  production  of  alcoholic  beverages  - 
particularly  beer  was  curtailed.  The  Intoxicating  Liquor  (temporary 
restriction)  Act  of  1914  gave  licensing  Justices  power  to  restrict 
sales  by  limiting  opening  hours  on  the  recommendation  of  a  chief 
constable.  The  creation  of  a  central  control  board  for  Liquor  Traffic 
in  1915  gave  considerable  powers  of  control  over  licensed  premises  and 
breweries,  even  the  specific  gravity  of  beer  sold.  The  main  effect 
was  a  severe  curtailment  of  drinking  hours,  so  that  never  again  was  the 


public  house  permi tted  to  become  the  'social  nuisance'  that  it  had 
been  regarded  as  by  the  reformers  in  the  previous  three  hundred 
years.  The  1921  Licensing  Act  implemented  a  system  of  'permitted 
hours'  -  nine  hours  in  London  and  eight  elsewhere  to  be  operative 
between  11  a.m.  and  11  p.m.  on  any  weekday.  A  two  hour  closing 
per  i  od  afte  r  noon  was  made  legally  enforceable  and  an  hour  evening 
extension  was  possible  if  meals  were  served.  The  permitted  hours 
on  Sundays  were  five  with  the  necessary  two  hours  after  noon  also 
a  requ i rement . 


One  final  piece  of  legislation  which  has  had  some  dramatic  effects 
followed  as  a  result  of  the  second  world  war  Morris  Committee  which, 
in  terms  of  its  recommendations,  led  to  the  Licensing  Planning  Act 
of  1945.  The  Act  accepted  many  of  the  Morris  Committee  proposals 
which  had  been  embodied  in  a  1944  White  Paper,  "Report  of  the  Comm¬ 
ittee  on  War  Damaged  Licensed  Premises  and  Reconstruction."  The 
Morris  Committee  regarded  certain  trends  as  desirable  to  encourage; 
in  particular  it  wanted  to  see  characteristics  in  the  development  of 
public  houses  which  resulted  in: 

a.  "The  replacement,  as  for  example  in  connection 
with  slum  clearance  schemes,  of  two  or  more  small 
licensed  houses  by  one  larger  one  in  order  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  unit  of  a  better  size,  and  the  distribution 
of  these  amalgamated  units  more  rationally  to 
local  requirements. 

b.  In  appropriate  cases  the  enlargement  of  the 
site  of  the  premises  to  provide  outdoor  amenities, 
such  as  gardens  or  bowling  greens. 

c.  The  enlargement  of  the  indoor  premises  to  provide 
more  comfort  and  spa-ce  per  customer  and  to  enable 
seats  and  tables  to  be  fully  available  for  the 
service  of  the  public. 

d.  The  provision  of  food  in  dining  or  tea-rooms 
adjacent  to  the  bars,  and  the  provision  of  light 
refreshments  or  snacks  with  the  service  of  drink 
in  the  bars,  and  of  non- i ntoxi cat i ng  drinks." 


In  short  the  Committee  wanted  to  see  new  patterns  of  drinking,  improved 
contextsand  a  fairly  radical  re-siting  policy.  It  did  not  wholly 
endorse  the  growing  practice  of  the  licensing  authorities  to  approve 
single  large  public  houses  but  such  caution  went  largely  unheeded  in 
the  subsequent  1945  Act,  the  Act  itself  applying  to  London,  Birmingham, 
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Manchester,  Liverpool,  Sheffield  and  twenty  eight  other  ares  of  large  popu¬ 
lation.  The  1945  Licensing  Planning  Act  itself  established  a  Licensing 
Planning  Committee  in  each  of  the  areas  where  major  reconstruction 

was  required  as  a  result  of  war  damage.  The  Committee,  composed  of 
representatives  from  the  licensing  bench  and  the  local  planning 
author i ty , had  power  to  control  the  allocation  and  siting  of  new 
public  houses  in  areas  of  major  reconstruction.  The  effect  has 
largely  been  , as  was  intended,  in  the  sense  that  in  the  post-war  era 
there  have  been  the  development  of  new  'dry'  suburbs,  the  creation  of 
large  'units'  and  the  fostering  of  new  drinking  styles.  Many  such 
committees  tended  to  indulge  in  the  restriction  of  the  numbers  of 
drinking  houses  in  new  areas  because  'need',  defined  as  one  public 
house  per  thirty  thousand  of  the  population,  was  often  regarded  as 
sufficiently  met  by  existing  provision.  One  of  the  effects  may  well 
have  been  to  ensure  that  people  began  to  travel  further  to  gain 
access  to  their  'local'  public  house.  Perhaps  the  Royal  College 
of  Psychiatry,  in  terms  of  the  report  cited  earlier,  should  indict 
the  planning  authorities  rather  than  those  who  consume  alcoholic 
beverages,  since  one  not  unreasonable  assumption  is  that  if  the  public 
house  was  -  and  still  is  perhaps  -  an  important  centre  of  sociability 

and  recreation  it  should  be  made  more  accessible  rather  than  less.' 

, - - - 


In  terms  of  the  impact  of  legal  controls  and  licensing  on  the  consumption 
of  alcoholic  beverages,  there  is  little  doubt  that  historically  there 
has  been,  and  perhaps  still  is,  a  conflict  based  upon  a  fundamental 
confusion  between  the  consumption  of  alcoholic  beverages  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  existence  of  the  public  drinking  house  on  the  other. 

The  existence  or  non-existence  of  public  drinking  houses  does  not  of 
itself  appear  a  sufficient  'cause1  of  the  consumption  or  non-consumption 
of  alcoholic  beverages.  The  public  drinking  house  context  is  not  now 
the  main  source  of  alcohol  sales  and  yet  it  is  still  set  within  a 
framework  of  legal  controls  which  reflect  nineteenth  century  morality 
and  class  conceptions  of  culturally  appropriate  values  and  rational 
behaviour.  Perhaps  it  is  to  adopt  a  too  consp i rator i a  1  a  view  to  suggest 
that  all  licensing  legislation  derives  from  the  historical  growth  of 
a  rising  middle  class  and  a  civilising  morality  which  conflicted  directly 
with  pre- i ndustrial  values  and  customs  and  the  emergence  of  a  working 
class  culture  within  industrialism,  but  the  observations  by  Marcuse 
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seem  to  echo  very  much  the  thesis  developed  by  Bailey  and  Harrison 


namely  that, 


"The  rising  middle  class  based  their  demand 
for  a  new  social  freedom  on  the  universality 
of  human  reason.  But  reason  and  freedom  did 
not  extend  beyond  this  group's  interest  - 
to  accusing  questions  the  bourgeoisie  gave 
a  decisive  answer;  affirmative  culture  ... 

To  the  needs  of  the  isolated  individual 
it  responds  with  general  humanity,  to 
bodily  misery  with  the  beauty  of  the  soul, 
to  external  bondage  with  internal  freedom, 
to  brutal  egoism  with  the  duty  of  the  realm 
of  virtue..."  47 


There  is  little  doubt  that  the  twentieth  century  has  witnessed  a 

decline  in  absolute  alcohol  consumption  and  the  growth  of  strong 

legal  and  social  constraints  aimed  at  curbing  the  importance  of 
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this  "hub  of  working  class  recreation  and  sociability."  Some 

attempt  to  trace  the  changes  in  usage,  other  than  for  drinking  purposes, 
would  seem  appropriate  and  thus  attention  is  now  focused  upon  the 
multiple  act i v i t ies  and  i nterests  which  the  public  house  has  fostered.  In 
particular,  concern  is  with  certain  aspects  of  nineteenth  century 
urban  development  which  led  to  a  close  association  between  working 
class  culture  and  the  public  drinking  house.  Again,  the  period  after 
1830  is  the  primary  focus  of  interest  here;  it  does  seem  appropriate 
as  a  focus  for  a  number  of  reasons;  the  new  urban  dwellers  were  not  so 
far  removed  from  the  land;  the  leisure  and  work  routines  of  a  pre¬ 
industrial  culture  were  still  important;  the  period  witnessed  a 
development  of  the  new  constabulary  and  the  growing  influence  of  a 
rising  middle  class  in  terms  of  attempts  to  establish  rational  recreation. 
Also  the  temperance  movement  was  only  beginning  to  develop  in  the  1 830s 
and  the  full  extravagance  of  nineteenth  century  drinking  houses  had  yet 
to  grace  the  urban  scene. 

The  Social  Usages  of  the  Public  Drinking  House 


Historically,  different  types  of  public  drinking  houses  have  generally  been 
regarded  as  having  developed  out  of  distinct  categories  of  social  usage. 

The  inn  developed  from  the  coaching  tradition  of  providing  refreshment  and 
lodgings  for  travellers.  Such  houses  tended  over  time  to  foster  recreation 
and  itinerant  entertainers  and  to  be  a  focus  of  not  just  wealthy  travellers 
but  plyers  of  wares  and  trades  -  but  always  perhaps  within  the  context 
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of  a  dominant  use  by  the  relatively  wealthy.  Such  drinking  houses 
catered  for  catholic  drinking  tastes  -  spirits,  wines  and  beer.  The 
taverns  were  originally  concerned  with  selling  wine,  the  availability 
of  wine  itself  being  boosted  by  the  cultivation  of  vines  in  the 
medieval  monasteries.  Such  taverns  by  the  late  eighteenth  century  were 
virtually  indistinguishable  from  inns  and  met  the  needs  of  the  casual 
drinker,  catering  for  a  wide  range  of  users.  The  ale-house  was  the 
traditional  village  drinking  house;  it  had  none  of  the  social  trappings 
of  elaborate  meals,  large  rooms,  and  extensive  accommodation,  or  the 
formal  entertainment  patterns  of  the  inn.  It  was  effectively  the  local 
community  drinking  and  meeting  place  and  was  an  integral  part  of  village 
life.  The  alehouse  sold  only  beer  -  often  brewed  on  the  premises,  it 
was  closely  tied  to  its  locality  and  the  customs  and  traditions  of  a 
rural  culture  -  a  culture  in  which  animals  and  traditional  folk  orgiastic 
celebration  were  woven  into  a  strong  oral  tradition  and  pattern  of  social 
usage.  Ale  was  the  national  beverage  and  drank  with  meals.  ^  The  mug 
of  ale  or  beer  was  the  celebration  by  the  'common  man1  of  his  communal i ty 
and,  as  Charles  Booth  was  later  to  observe,  was  the  'primordial  cell'  of 
British  social  life,  j  The  alehouse  was  thus  a  local  context  often 
roman t i ca lly  enshrined  by  writers  of  the  eigh teen th  cen tu ry  such  as 
Jack  Walton  in  the  Compleat  Angler; 

"I  am  glad  your  patience  hath  held  out  for  so  long 
for  we  are  now  in  sight  of  the  Thatched  House. 

I'll  now  lead  you  to  an  honest  alehouse,  where  we 
shall  find  cleanly  rooms,  lavender  in  the  windows 
and  twenty  ballads  studk  about  the  wall.  There 
my  hostess,  which  I  may  tell  you  is  both  cleanly 
and  handsome,  and  civil,  hath  dressed  many  a  fish 
f o  r  me . "  50 

The  mid  eighteenth  century  had  witnessed  the  growth  of  'English  brandy' 
and  during  the  century  the  growing  diversification  of  traditional  public 
dr  i  nki  r>g  house.  By  the  nineteenth  century  the  traditional  village  alehouse 
was  sti 1 1  distincti ve  but  t  he  inn  and  the  tavern  had  me  rged  and  we  re  evid¬ 
encing  similar  physical  and  social  characteristics.  The  de ve 1 opmen t  of  new 
styles  of  drinking  more  appropriate  to  the  increasing  proportion  of  people 
moving  to  growing  manufacturing  areas,  the  towns  clustering  around  factories, 
mills  and  new  industry,  meant  however  by  the  early  nineteenth  century  the 
fostering  and  mergence  of  not  just  the  traditional  contexts  but  the  growth 
of  quite  new  ones The  gin  palace,  growing  out  of  the  availability  of 
cheap  gin  -  from  the  beginning  of  the  1 8th  century  -  the  effects  of  which  were 
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so  graphically  depicted  by  Hogarth  as  accompanied  by  debauchery  and 
poverty,  as  contrasted  to  beer  drinking  which  accompanied  respectability 
and  the  empty  pawnbroker's  shop  -  constituted  a  change  of  some  moment. 

A  change  which  was  to  institutionalise  the  bar  and  to  lead  to  the 
flaunting,  gaudy  and  visually  garish  drinking  palaces  of  the  Victorian 
period. 

"In  the  1830s  the  publican  had  every  reason  for 
enriching  shop  facades  which  had  gripped  London 
in  the  1820s,  for  the  beer  Act  of  I83O  had  created 
a  new  rival  for  his  custom.  A  new  phenomenon, 
the  gin  palace  -  with  plate  glass  windows,  richly 
ornamented  facade,  gilded  lettering  and  brilliant 
lamps  -  began  to  arouse  comment.  It's  style  became 
almost  uniform  in  urban  pubs  ...  it's  splendour 
accentuated  the  contrast  between  the  pub  and  the 
squalor  of  its  surroundings  ...  the  predominance 
of  the  nineteenth  century  gin  palace" 

illustrates  the  theory  that: 

"it  was  specially  designed  for  the  casual  urban 
drinker.  Whereas  the  pub  had  originally  been 
nothing  more  than  an  enlarged  home,  city  life 
demanded  a  large  shop  with  specialised  equip¬ 
ment  ...  a  long  bar,  enclosing  several  assistants, 
easy  access  to  large  quantities  of  alcoholic 
drink,  racked  in  attractively  painted  casks 
on  the  back  wall;  a  large  area  before  the  bar, 
where  many  customers  could  move  freely  under 
the  managers  close  supervision,  and  separate 
entrances  for  wholesale  and  family  transactions." 

51 


As  Bailey  observes: 

"The  new  pubs  built  in  the  1 83 Os  -  the  so  called 
gin  palaces  -  were  entirely  different  in  scale, 
in  lay-out,  in  style  and  management.  They  solved 
the  problem  of  space  by  doing  away  with  seats; 
they  also  discouraged  dawdling,  which  in  turn 
meant  a  more  rapid  turnover  in  customers.  Any 
feeling  of  congestion  among  the  new  generation 
of  'perpendicular  drinkers'  was  relieved  by  an 
upward  spaciousness  provided  by  higher  ceilings 
and  the  illusion  of  roominess  contrived  by  the 
use  of  mirrors  and  plate  glass.  The  huge  gas 
lamps  ...  hung  outside  as  well  as  inside,  and 
extended  the  territory  of  the  pub  into  the 
street  at  all  hours  of  the  night.  A  bar 
counter  separated  the  customers  from  the  liquor 
and  its  dispensers,  indicative  of  a  more 
business-like  approach...  the  domesticity  of 
the  old  pub  had  given  way  to  the  commercialised 
glamour  of  new  people's  palaces,  gaudy  compen¬ 
sation  for  the  meanness  of  everyday  life."  52 
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The  emergence  of  the  gin  palace  was  stimulated  by  the  fifth  category 
of  public  drinking  contexts  which  was  identifiable  in  the  1 83 0 s  - 
the  beer  house.  Beer,  as  already  indicated  in  the 

section  on  1 i cens i ng, cou 1 d  be  freely  sold  and  was  relatively  unrest¬ 
ricted  after  the  1 83O  Act  in  terms  of  the  context  in  which  it 
could  be  publicly  sold  and  consumed.  The  explosion  of  beer  houses, 
themselves  sharing  perhaps,,  1  i  tt  1  e  other  than  that  they  were  frequented 
by  the  new  urban  poor,  were  small  and  relatively  uncommerc i a  1 i sed 
and  extremely  numerous,  and  fostered  the  drink  habit  in  the  context 
of  new  patterns  of  social  life  for  a  largely  illiterate  and  unsani¬ 
tised  mass. 


The  beer  house,  it  is  suggested,  along  with  the  more  flamboyant  gin 
palace,  entrenched  the  social  usage  patterns  of  the  earlier  alehouse, 


although  in  a  much  more  stratified  form,  and  gave  birth  to  the  con¬ 
temporary  'pub'  thus: 


...  In  an  age  of  social  dislocation  the  pub 
...  was  a  centre  of  warmth,  light  and  socia-' 
bility  for  the  urban  poor,  a  haven  from  the 
filth  and  meanness  of  inadequate  and  congested 
housing,  a  magnet  for  the  disoriented  new¬ 
comer  and  disgruntled  regular  alike."  53 


The  extraordinary  growth  in  the  number  of  bn  licences'  in  relation  to 
population  growth  is  a  revealing  indication  of  the  ubiquity  of  the 
public  drinking  house  but,  historically,  is  a  record  of  decline, 
as  indicated  by  the  following  figures  showing  the  total  number  of 
licences  granted  in  relation  to  the  decades  between  1 83 1  and  1951  as  a 
proportion  of  the  population. 


Year 

Total  Licences 

Persons  per  on 

1831 

82,484 

168 

1841 

91,612 

174 

1851 

95,484 

188 

1861 

107,696 

1  86 

1871 

112,884 

201 

1881 

106,910 

243 

1891 

105,006 

276 

1901 

102,841 

316 

191  1 

90,586 

398 

1921 

82,41 1 

458 

1931 

77,049 

517 
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1941  73,210  571 

1951  73,421  595 

Source:  B.  Harrison,  Drink  and  the  Victorians,  Faber  and  Faber,  1971, 
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What  has  been  proposed  thus  far  is  that  in  the  early  Victorian 

U-- 

period  the  usage  of  the  public  drinking  house  began  to  assume  partic¬ 
ular  social  character i st i cs  under  the  impetus  of  industrialism, 
characteristics  which  were  to  become  clearly  distinguishable  in  terms 
of  the  content  of  popular  culture,  in  terms  of  the  non- respectab i 1 i ty 
of  particular  sub. cultural  life  styles,  in  terms  of  the  social  control 
problems  of  large  numbers  of  working  people  who  found  their  escape  from  the 
tyranny  of  Victorian  capitalism  and  exploitative  labour  in  a  vicarious 
immediacy  and  existential  experience,  not  altogether  uninformed  by  the 
enjoyment  of  rational  recreation,  in  the  public  drinking  house.  Such 
assertions  require  further  substantiation  and  the  evidence  itself  is 
complex,  scattered  and  capable  of  varying  interpretations,  not  least 
by  historians.  It  is  too  simplistic,  it  is  maintained  here,  to  adopt 
the  view  that  historical  social  patterns  become  universally  and  directly 
translated  and  thus  immediately  traceable  in  existing  social  structures, 
values  and  behaviours.  It  is  clear,  that  in  the  particular  case  of 
the  public  drinking  house,  it  is  a  di verse,  variable  and  changing  con¬ 
text,  the  social  character i st i cs  of  which  may  differ  in  scope,  pervasive¬ 
ness  and  stability  over  time.  In  general  however,  it  is  accepted  here 
that  such  a  context  is  an  extension  of  the  social  values,  sociability 
patterns  and  role  networks  of  its  parti ci pants .  What  can  be  asserted 
historically  is  that  there  was  a  distinct  impetus,  in  the  nineteenth 
century,  for  the  new  drinking  houses  to  be  patronised  by  the  new 
masses  of  urban  dwellers,  that  such  dwellers  were  usually  poor  and 
'working  class',  and  that  the  public  house  was  thus  to  become  in  this 
period  both  geographically  located  and  socially  anchored  in  particular 
neighbourhoods  and  lifestyles,  in  a  variety  of  garish,  splendid, 
and  diverse  contexts  characteristic  of  the  period. 

The  social  complexity  and  diversity  of  the  public  drinking  house,  from 
the  early  nineteenth  century  to  the  present,  can  be  established  further 
by  examining  the  patterning  of  social  usage  and  changes  in  such  usage. 


As  Harrison  directly  points  out: 
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“Statistics  cannot  tell  us  what  these  pubs 
were  do i ng“ . . . 


* 


the  techniques  of  the  social  scientist  must  be  supplemented  by: 

“the  insights  of  the  novelist."  5k 

Perhaps  the  full  account  of  the  social  nature  of  ‘pub  life1  and  the 
social  usages  of  the  public  drinking  house, in  an  historical  sense, 
cannot  be  written,  interwoven  as  it  has  been  with  street  life,  criminal 
and  slum  sub-culture,  the  transformation  of  pre- i ndustr i a  1  games  and 
oral  traditions,  the  development  of  new  work  routines  and  the  diverse 
physical  structures  and  interiors  which  variously  provided 
meeting  places  and  social  exchange  situations  for  a  kaleidoscope  of 
human  interaction^  What  is  proposed  thus,  is  to  identify  the  main 
social  usage  characteristics  of  such  a  social  context  and  explore  the 
primacy  of  some  particular  social  usages  rather  than  others. 


There  is  no  particular  stance  here  favouring  an  ideographic  historical 
approach,  such  particul ar i sation  portrayed  being  examined  within  the 
rubric  of  the  public  drinking  house  in  terms  of  two  primacies  of  social 
usage:  firstly  as  a  focus  of  community  life  and  criminal  sub-culture 
and  secondl y  as  a  centre  for  recreation,  entertainment  and  sexual 
1 i cence . 

Communal i ty  and  Criminality 

The  inter-meshing  of  the  public  drinking  house  w i th  s t reet and  community 
life  was  very  much  a  reality  for  a  considerable  part  of  the  Victorian 
per i od : 

“Many  people  earned  their  living  on  the  pavement  - 
the  beggars,  stall  holders,  acrobats,  organ 
grinders,  pedlars,  whom  Mayhew  interviewed  so 
brilliantly."  55 

The  barrier  between  the  pub  and  the  street  was  easily  crossed  for 

“The  two  worlds  were  connected  by  great  areas  of 
glass,  by  first  floor  balconies,  by  pavement 
seats  and  tables,  by  potmen  carrying  cans  of 
ale  in  wooden  frames  to  customers  in  nearby 
premises,  and  by  a  mulitude  of  entrances,"  56 

some  pubs  having  three  such  entrances.  The  absence  of  open  space  in 
the  new  towns  of  the  nineteenth  century  was  a  reinforcing  element  in 
establishing  the  social  importance  of  the  street  -  and  thus  the  public 
drinking  house  -  as  an  arena  of  social  life,  thus: 
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"As  footpaths,  public  gardens  and  common  land 
were  swallowed  up  or  subjected  to  a  more  ex¬ 
clusive  interpretation  of  property  rights,  the 
street  alone  was  left  as  the  new  commons  of  the 
industrial  poor  ...  enlivened  by  the  diversion 
and  entertainment  of  its  many  professional 
habituees:  Punch  and  Judy  men,  buskers,  ballad 
hawkers,  street  preachers,  stump  orators  and 
patent  medicine  salesmen.  The  street  also 
provided  an  informal  meeting  place  for  gossiping 
neighbours  as  a  seasonal  promenade  for  the  young 
and  flirtatious  ...  it  was  not  just  the  problem 
of  open  space  but  of  adequate  indoor  facilities 
as  well;  moreover  there  was  the  increasing  pres¬ 
sure  of  sheer  numbers  ...  The  pub  was  the  natural 
resting  place  for  this  increase  in  human  traffic."  57 

It  was  thus  with  the  importance  of  the  gregariousness  and  communal i ty 
of  street  life  that  the  public  drinking  house  began  to  assume  its  new 
significance;  it  increased  in  size,  scope  of  activities  and  the  range 
of  interests  encompassed.  It  also  meant  the  growth  of  new  public  drink¬ 
ing  places,  the  beer  houses,  gin  palaces  and  the  general  availability 
of  beer  and  gin,  an  availability  which  was  to  enmesh  the  public  house 
in  the  'condition  of  England  debate,  given  that  the  availability  of 
alcohol  was  intimately  linked  to  vice,  prostitution,  and  the  fostering 
of  not  just  idleness  amongst  the  new  industrial  poor,  but  criminality 
and  a  vicious  threatening  underworld, 

"Where  hundreds  of  thousands  grew  up  in  the 
undrained,  unpoliced,  ungoverned,  and  unschooled 
urban  jungles." 

where: 

"pauperism,  filth,  overcrowding  and  crime  were 
intimately  connected." 

and  where: 

"low  public  houses  were  often  the  scenes  of  all 
sorts  of  brutality."  58 

The  streets  themselves  and  the  housing  conditions  in  which  the  urban 
poor  lived  were  not  jolly  picturesque  places; 

"The  houses  are  ill  drained,  often  ill  ventilated, 
unprovided  with  privys  and  in  consequence,  the 
streets  which  are  unpaved,  narrow  and  worn  into 
deep  ruts,  become  the  common  receptacle  of  mud, 
refuse,  and  disgusing  ordure  ...  Near  the  centre 
of  the  town  (Manchester)  a  mass  of  buildings 
inhabited  by  prostitutes  and  thieves,  is 
intercepted  by  narrow  and  loathsome  streets  ... 
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There  is  only  one  privy  for  3 80  inhabitants  .. 
cess  pools  with  open  grids  ...  irregular 
gullies,  down  which  filthy  streams  percolate; 
and  the  inhabitants  are  crowded  in  dilapidated 
abodes  or  obscure  and  damp  cellars."  59 


The  public  house  in  such  a  context  must  have  provided  a  haven  of 

warmth,  light  and  sociability  -  as  Bailey  suggests  -  compared  to  the 

6  Q 

often  polluted  streets  and  the  nethersken  ,  this  latter 

containing  "  a  shifting  collection  of  casual  labourers,  hawkers, 

beggars,  thieves,  one  night  stand  prostitutes,  petty  tarts  and 

sharpers,  road  sweepers,  street  performers,  broken  servants  and  other 

more  or  less  unspeci f i ab 1 e  riff  raff."  And  making  the  link 

between  such  conditions  and  criminality,  the  publican  and  the  pub, 

"Thousands  of  our  felons  are  trained  from  their 
infancy  in  the  bosom  of  crime  ...  familiarised 
with  vice  from  their  earliest  years  ...  carried 
to  the  beer  shop  or  gin  palace  on  the  breast  of 
worthless  drunken  mothers."  62 

It  was  the  "licenced  victuallers  who  had  close  connections  with  lodging 

house  keeping"  and  were  "scandalously  influential  on  watch  committees." 

And  "in  the  tap  room  of  flash  pubs  ...  was  carried  on  the  essential 

traffic  of  the  underworld.  Here  robberies  were  hatched,  disposal  of 

stolen  property  arranged  ...  above  all  information  bought  and  exchanged 

...  what  could  be  better  than  a  public  house,  open  from  dawn  to  midnight, 

where  no  visitor's  presence  need  mean  anything  more  than  a  wish  for  a 

drink?  Except  for  the  modern  gin  palaces,  pubs  in  working  class  districts 

usually  carried  on  their  trade  in  poky  little  apartments  that  lent 

themselves  to  confidential  meetings.  Pubs  in  towns  were  often  on  corner 

sites  with  entrances  on  different  streets.  Often  too,  there  was  a  high 

gated  yard  where  a  trap  could  be  loaded  or  unloaded  in  comparative 
6  3 

privacy."  -  In  short,  as  Harrison  points  out,  pubs  often  lay  at  the 
heart  of  the  criminal  underworld. 


The  history  of  the  part  the  public  drinking  house  played  in  street  and 
community  life  and  its  links  to  the  growth  and  perpetuation  of  criminal 
sub-culture,  has  perhaps  yet  to  be  written.  The  growth  of  public  health, 
public  transport  and  rigorous  local  authority  planning  slowly  but  directly 
changed  such  street  life  and  housing  conditions,  and  with  the  emergence 
of  new  patterns  of  recreation  and  consumerism  in  the  twentieth  century, 
it  is  suggested  that  as  a  focus  of  criminal  sub-culture  the  public 
house  may  have  declined.  How  much  so  i s  a  matter  for  empirical  research. 
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What  is  quite  clear  however  is  that  in  some  important  aspects  the 
public  drinking  house  was  colonised  as  an  ideal  context  for  a 
criminal  sub-culture  with  strong  linkages  to  prostitution  and  various 
forms  of  illegal  activity,  a  nexus  of  the  criminal  underworld. 

4 .  The  Dominance  of  Working  Class  Usage 

The  relationship  between  the  urban  context  and  the  dominant  usage 
by  one  social  group  rather  than  another  of  the  public  drinking  house, 
requires  further  exploration  to  establish  precisely  why  it  was,  and 
it  is  hypothesised  to  some  extent  still  is,  that  the  public  house 
became  embedded  in  the  life  and  leisure  of  the  'under-mass'. 

Only  such  an  account  can  illumine  the  second  social  usage  of  particu¬ 
lar  concern  in  this  section  of  the  analysis,  namely  the  recreational 
usages  of  such  a  context.  Precisely  whe re  such  drinking  contexts 
are  located  in  major  population  centres  itself  affords  a  clue. 

Harrison  shows  in  some  detail  that  in  terms  of  pub  geography,  public 
houses  historically  have  been  "concentrated  far  more  closely  in  the 
city  centre  than  in  the  suburbs,"  and  that  pub  density,  certainly 
in  London,  tended  to  follow  nineteenth  century  commuter  thoroughfares 
and  areas  of  "working  class'  housing; 

"Strategically  placed  pubs  provided  the  working 
man  with  his  breakfast  on  his  journey  to  work 
and  with  refreshment  on  his  way  home."  64 

It  can  be  specu 1  a  ted ,  and  Ha r r i son  does  not  do  so,  that  the  contemporary 
geographical  location  of  public  drinking  houses,  has  been 
heavily  influenced  by  the  nineteenth  century  patterns  because  of  the 
relative  freedom  which  existed  to  establish  beer  houses  between  1 830 
and  1869,  and  the  easy  profit  without  capital  to  be  made  from  the  sale 
of  alcoholic  beverages.  The  population  i ncrease>  f rom  under  ten  million 
in' 1801  to  around  thirty  four  million  by  1901}also  suggests  that  there 
was  a  ready  expanding  populace  and  market,  public  drinking  house  location 
following  high  population  concentrations  -  and  that  meant  the  majority 
of  the  population  whose  everyday  world  was  streets,  the  netherskens 
and  the  factory  or  sweat  shop.  In  such  a  situation  leisure  was  contained 
by  time  and  spatial  constraints.  The  average  working  week  was  over 
seventy  hours  and  up  to  the  late  1 86 Os  included  Saturday,  and  the  immed¬ 
iate  neighbourhood  was  the  playground  of  the  new  industrial  poor.  The 
chapels  and  public  houses  were  the  twin  institutions  of  the  urban  land¬ 
scape,  "the  former  was  seldom  open  and  the  latter  seldom  closed." 
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It  was  to  the  public  house  that  there  was  a  natural  gravitation  with 
industrial  urbanism,  linking  the  coarseness  and  spontaneity  of  popular 
recreation  in  a  p re- i ndustr i a  1  culture  to  the  new  urban  context,  a  culture 
and  a  context  in  which  alcoholoic  beverages,  particularly  beer,  was  a 
necessary  accompaniment  of  fetes,  festivities  and  feasts,  and  an  anti¬ 
dote  to  the  brevity,  insecurity  and  tyranny  of  life,  life  in  which 
communal i ty  and  gregariousness  were  in  part  a  response  to  the  mobility 
and  moral  anonymity  of  urbanism,  the  tendency  for  the  segmentation  of 
work  place,  family  and  leisure.  Such  communal i ty  and  gregariousness 
were  increasingly  subject  to  the  constraints  of  a  moralising  mode  of 
rational  recreation  and  the  pressure  of  a  nineteenth  century  temperance 
movement?  The  conflict  between  'drinking  and  thinking1  was  articulated 
through  licensing  controls  over  the  ubiquity  of  alcohol.  But  constraints 
were  also  increasingly  imposed  on  the  recreational  culture  fostered 
through  alcohol  consumption  and  the  public  house  as  a  locus  of  working 
class  life.  The  attack  was  on  the  inefficiency  induced  by  working  class 
life  styles  centred  around  alcohol  and  the  public  drinking  house.  As 
one  writer  of  the  period  said: 

"The  English  working  class  may  be  said  to  be  soaked 
in  beer.  They  are  made  dull  and  sodden  by  it.  Their 
efficiency  is  sadly  impaired  and  they  lose  whatever 
imagination  invention  and  quickness  might  be  theirs  ... 
the  public  house  is  ubiquitous.  It  flourishes  on 
every  corner  and  between  corners  ...  As  home  life 
vanishes,  the  public  house  appears.  Not  only  do 
men  and  women  abnormally  crave  drink,  who  are  over¬ 
worked,  exhausted,  suffering  from  deranged  stomachs 
and  bad  sanitation,  and  deadened  by  the  ugliness  and 
monotony  of  existence,  but  the  gregarious  men  and 
women  who  have  no  home  life  flee  to  the  bright  and 
clattering  public  house  ...  Wretchedness  squirms  for 
alleviation,  and  in  the  public  house  its  pain  is 
eased  and  forgetfulness  is  obtained.  It  is  unhealthy. 
Certainly  it  is,  but  everything  else  about  their  lives 
is  unhealthy,  while  this  brings  the  oblivion  that 
nothing  else  in  their  lives  can  bring."  66 

The  extent  to  which  the  harshness  of  work  routines  and  working  conditions 
reinforced  the  harshness  of  life  and  living  conditions  for  the  new 
urban  poor,  thus  entrenching  the  role  of  the  public  drinking  house  in 
working  class  culture  is  a  matter  of  further  historical  research. 

However,  before  exploring  further  in  this  monograph,  the  social  usages  of 
the  public  drinking  house  in  terms  of  its  historical  development  as  a 
centre  of  recreational  activity  and  sociability,  particularly  for  the 
'working  class',  some  cautionary  observations  can  perhaps  be  made  about 
possible  distortions  in  the  historical  evidence.  Thompson  warns  of  the 
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dangers  of  misunderstanding  the  historical  record  of  lifestyles  and  experi¬ 
ences  of  the  working  class  during  industrialisation  and  in  particular  the 
history  of  "the  denizens  of  Satan's  strongholds  -  the  harlots  and  publicans 
and  thieves,"  ^  and  by  implication  the  asserted  historical  link 
between  the  public  house  as  a  nexus  of  the  cultural  life  of  the 
under-mass  and  alcohol  as  compensation  for  the  poverty,  slum  conditions 
and  the  harshness  of  work.  The 

"Inarticulate,  by  def i n i t i on , 1 eave  few  records 
of  their  thoughts  ...  it  is  easy  to  make  a 
false  division  into  the  organised  and  chapel 
going  good  and  the  dissolute  bad  in  the 
industrial  revolution,  since  the  sources 
push  us  towards  this  conclusion  from  at  least 
four  di rections ;"  63 

Fi  rst 1 y ,  the  facts: 

"That  in  1 800  there  were  fifty  thousand  harlots, 
five  thousand  publicans,  and  ten  thousand 
thieves  in  London  alone  ...  " 

Such : 

"Impressionistic  estimates  ...  reveal  as  much 
about  the  mentality  of  the  propertied  classes 
as  they  do  about  the  criminal  behaviour  of 
the  unpropertied  ...  Taverns,  fairs,  and  any 
large  congregation  of  people  (were  regarded 
as)  a  nuisance  -  sources  of  idleness,  brawls, 
sedition  or  contagion."  69 

Second  1 y ,  sources  tend  to  reflect  the 

"Utilitarian  attitude  of  the  new  manufacturing 
class,  whose  need  to  impose  a  work  discipline 
in  the  factory  towns  made  it  hostile  to  many 
traditional  amusements  and  levities."  76 

Th i rd 1 y ,  there  was  the  influence  of  Protestantism,  particularly 

"Methodism  itself,  with  its  unending  procession 
of  breast  beating  sinners,  pouring  confessional 
biographies  from  the  press  ...  such  must  be  held 
up  to  Satanic  light  and  read  backwards."  71 


Fourth  1 y , 


"When  we  come  to  assess  the  early  working  class 
movement  ...  some  of  the  first  leaders  and 
chroniclers  were  self-educated  working  men, 
who  raised  themselves  by  efforts  of  self 
discipline  which  required  them  to  turn  their 
back  on  the  happy  go  lucky  tavern  world  ... 
abhorrence  of  the  improvidence,  ignorance  and 
licentiousness  of  the  poor,  is  bound  to  colour 
the  record  ...  the  struggle  of  the  reformers 
was  one  for  enlightenment,  order  and  sobriety 
in  their  own  ranks  ...  those  who  have  wished 
to  emphasise  the  sober  constitutional  ancestry 
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"of  the  working  class  movement  have  sometimes 
minimised  its  more  robust  and  rowdy  features." 

and  Thompson  sugge-g-ts  that  we-  need  to  bear  such  warnings  In  mind  and  rec¬ 
ognise  that: 

We  need  more  studies  of  the  social  attitudes 
of  criminals,  of  soldiers  and  sailors,  of 
tavern  life;  and  we  should  look  at  the  evid¬ 
ence  not  with  a  moralising  eye,  but  with  an 
eye  for  Brechtian  values  -  the  fatalism,  the 
irony  in  the  face  of  Establishment  homilies, 
the  tenacity  of  self  preservation  ...  the 
inarticulate  conserve  certain  values  -  a 
spontaneity  and  capacity  for  enjoyment  and 
mutual  loyalties  -  despite  inhibiting  pressures 
of  magistrates,  mill  owners  and  methodists."  72 


Some  care  has  been  taken  thus  far  in  this  sociological  assessment 
to  avoid  an  ideographic  historical  approach  or  an  economic  class  view 
of  history,  or  an  approach  which  adopts  an  ethical  stance  in  relation 
to  recorded  empirical  circumstances.  It  is  worthwhile  reiterating  the 
basic  proposition  of  concern  here;  that  the  analysis  of  the 
public  drinking  house  as  a  social  context  has  been  largely  neglected  by 
sociologists;  that  historically  such  a  context  has  been  subject  to 

a  control  process  which  has  taken  the  form  of  distinctive  licensing 
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constraints,  and  that  in  terms  of  usage  patterns,  the  public  house, 
certainly  historically,  has  been  closely  integrated  with  the  lifestyles 
of  manual  workers,  offering  a  range  of  sensual  joys  -  so  much  so  that 

"To  the  great  mass  of  manual  workers  the  local 
public  house  spelt  paradise  ...  after  the  squalor 
from  which  so  many  men  came  there  dwelt  within 
a  tavern  all  one  could  crave  for  -  warmth,  bright 
lights,  songs,  comradeship,  smi 1 i ng  condescens ion 
of  a  landlady,  large  and  bosomy,  forever  sexually 
unattainable  ...  but  above  all  men  went  for  the 
ale  that  brought  a  slow  fuddled  joy.  Beer  was 
indeed  the  shortest  way  out  of  the  city."  73 

The  proposition  that  the  public  house  was  predominantly  the  domain  of 

manual  workers,  of  the  ‘working  class',  should  not  necessarily  imply 

too  much  at  this  point  about  contemporary  usage  of  such  a  ubiquitous 

context,  particularly  when  there  is  evidence  to  suggest  that  there  is 

little  difference  in  'visiting  the  pub'  amongst  various  socio-economic 
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groups.  However,  it  is  clear  that  apart  from  the  innoculating 

effects  of  alcoholic  beverages  acting  as  an  anaesthetic  to  produce 
'fuddled  joy'  within  the  general  sociability  of  the  public  drinking 
house,  such  a  context  has  also  been  important  generally  as  a  nexus 
of  popular  recreation,  of  games  and  entertainment,  as  well  as  a  range 
of  activities  and  i  nterests,  '  1  ubr  i  cated  byf  the  sociability  afforded  in 
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is  now  focused,  again  with  an  emphasis  which  can  suggest  issues  pert¬ 
inent  to  illuminating  contemporary  social  control  processes  and  social 
patterning  of  particular  sociological  concern. 

5  •  Recreational  Usagesof  the  Public  Drinking  House 


There  is  a  great  deal  of  ev i dence, both  historical  and  contemporaneous, 


that  links  the  public  drinking  house  to  recreation  and  fun,  to  relax¬ 
ation  and  participation  in  a  diverse  range  of  activities  and  interests 
The  concept  of  1  fun 1  may  itself  be  irreducible,  so  much  so  that  with 
analysis  of  the  component  parts  the  composite  'fun  experience  becomes 
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atomised  and  disappears. 


However,  since  one  of  the  main  concerns 


i n  the  ana  1 ys i s  is  to  explore  the  social  usages  of  the  public  drinking 
house,  and  from  research  disentangle  the  social  components  of  activity 
and  participation,  the  nature  and  extent  of  games,  entertainment  and 
fun  experiences,  are  important  to  the  study  being  undertaken.  Perhaps 
it  should  be  noted  that  the  focus  is  not  thus  the  history  of  nature  of 
popular  recreation  and  games  'per  se',  but  the  extent  to  which  the 
public  drinking  house  has  provided,  and  still  fosters,  elements  of 
popular  culture  and  recreation,  and  how  such  elements  are  changing  in 
relation  to  changes  in  the  public  drinking  house. 

The  thesis  which  links  popular  recreation  with  the  historical  changes 
in  the  social  stratification  patterns  of  industrial  capitalism,  partic¬ 
ularly  the  struggle  for  social  control  attempted  by  an  ascendant  middle 
class  which  owned  the  means  of  production  and  thus  the  means  of  cultural 
control  and  reproduction  -  the  classic  thesis  of  economic  class  struggle 
is  in  itself  perhaps  a  separate  thesis,  as  Bailey  demonstrates.  ^  But 
nevertheless  some  important  aspects  of  traditional  recreation  usage  of 
the  public  house  are  identifiable  and  illustrative  of  the  strength  of 
public  house  recreational  culture  which  is  variously  persistent  in 
contemporary  terms. 
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A  useful  class  analysis  of  the  development  of  social  controls  in  relation 
to  the  cultural  life  and  recreation  activities  fostered  by  the  public 
drinking  house  in  the  Victorian  period  is  developed  by  Storch.  He 
asserts  that 

“By  the  1830s  the  notion  that  the  movements 
of  the  lower  orders  had  comprehensible  or 
legitimate  objectives  was  replaced  by  the 
feeling  that  they  aimed  somehow  at  the 
utter  unravelling  of  society.  Equally,  the 
intense  interest  shown  by  the  middle  classes 
in  what  the  working  classes  did  after  their 
release  from  the  salubrious  disciplines  of 
mill  or  workshop,  reflected  anxiety  about 
the  social  implications  of  unsupervised 
working  class  leisure  ...  the  altering  of 
popular  culture  and  leisure  evoked  two 
images  of  the  working  man;  as  he  was  and 
how  he  might  become  after  (being)  ... 
morally  sanitised  ...  the  administration 
of  a  cultural  lobotomy  and  the  implanting 
of  a  new  morally  superior  lobe  went  on  into 
the  1850s."  77 

In  particular  the  moral  sanitisation  process  was  concerned  with 
control  over  the 

“increasingly  covert,  pub  life  ...  the 
more  private  foci  were  suspect.  Especially 
after  the  Beer  Act  of  1830  and  the  multi¬ 
plication  of  a  class  of  drinking  place  which 
could  be  occupied  by  extremely  humble  men  ... 
which  encouraged  the  most  abominable  sports 
and  games  ...  the  pub  served  as  an  all 
purpose  institution  in  working  class  life,"  78 

providing  more  than  just  drink.  It  provided  “a  house  of  call,  toilet 
facilities,  a  treasury  for  sick  clubs,  refuge  from  the  wet  and  from  the 
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•wife,  dominoes  and  cards,  reading  matter,  food  and  music."  The  link 

between  popular  recreation  and  political  insurrection  was  very  much  in 
the  forefront  of  the  minds  of  the  rising  middle  classes,  argues  Storch,  so 
much  so  that  “gambling,  prizefighting  and  demoralising  amusements  could, 

Bo 

if  unregulated,  lead  to  similar  attitudes  on  political  questions."  ) 

He  suggests  that  it  did  not  escape  notice  that  not  only  were  the 
public  houses  centres  of  a  criminal  underworld,  intemperance,  sexual 
licence  and  ‘unsavoury1  recreation,  but  they  were  also  the  meeting  places 
of  those  radical  groups  seeking  political  reform  -  the  Chartists  and 
early  trade  unionists.  The  public  house  provided  a  refuge  for  political 
and  religious  minority  groups  and  combined  business  and  pleasure,  as 
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Rowley  points  out  in  a  detailed  study  of  public  houses  in  Nottingham 
between  1830-60, 

"The  nature  of  Chartist  meetings  in  pubs  reflects 
their  dual  role  as  business  and  pleasure  centres  ... 
this  combination  is  central  to  the  public  house 
sub-culture  that  existed  in  the  early  Victorian 
urban  community,"  8l 

and 

"Trade  union  branches  met  exclusively  in  pubs: 
shoemakers  at  the  Butchers  Arms,  lacemakers 
and  printers  at  the  Durham  Ox,  and  framework 
knitters  at  the  Dove  and  Rainbow,  Seven 
Stars  and  King  George  on  Horseback  ...  the 
organisation  of  industrial  disputes  was  pub 
based,  like  political  agitation  ...  landlords 
were  ...  powerful  figures,  acting  as  treasurers 
or  strike  co-ordinators  and  providing  facilities 
for  meet i ngs . "  82 

It  is  interesting  to  specu 1  ate, and  indeed  such  a  proposition  receives 
some  historical  support,  that  the  very  symbiosis  in  the  Victorian  period 
between  the  public  house  as  a  locus  of  popular  culture,  and  the  political 
radicalism  which  was  aimed  at  changing  or  ameliorating  the  economic 
constraints  imposed  by  industrial  capitalism,  involved  a  fundamental 
contradiction;  'fuddled  joy1  was  hardly  conducive  to  raising  the 
political  and  social  consciousness  of  a  'proletariat*  steeped  by 
tradition  and  custom  in  values  and  habits  of  behaviour  which  emphasised 
the  primacy  of  sensuality  over  political  action.  It  is  interesting, 
and  not  insignificant,  that  the  debate  about  the  growth  and  existence 
of  a  labour  aristocracy  during  the  period  is  concerned  with  the 
evolvement  of  a  distinct  element  of  the  undermassess  which  rejected  the 
apparent  irrationalism  of  a  'working  class  soaked  in  beer1,  or,  to 

requote  Thomson,  which  itself  was  concerned  with  the  struggle  for 
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"«nl i ghtenment,  order  and  sobriety  in  their  own  ranks."  Self  improvement 
through  education  for  the  majority  of  urban  poor  was  as  alien  as 
that  through  political  action.  The  reputed  growth  of  a  sober  and 
respectable  element  of  the  working  class  is  one  of  the  important  claims 
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made  by  Harrison  in  his  thesis  that  the  Temperance  movement,  with 
an  emphasis  on  rational  recreation,  fostered  an  identity  of  interests 
between  middle  and  working  class  respectables.  The  issue  of  the  exist¬ 
ence  and  growth  of  a  labour  aristocracy  is  an  important  historical 
debate,  and  one  which  cannot  be  fully  articulated  here,  if  only  because 
the  intention  is  not  to  explore  the  history  of  the  labour  movement  and 
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the  nature  of  the  class  structure  as  a  primary  focus  of  concern. 

However  the  points  made  by  Bailey  are  worthy  of  note, 

"We  may  allow  that  rational  recreation  persisted 
in  extending  and  reinforcing  the  constituency 
of  respectables:  what  is  much  less  certain  is 
the  degree  to  which  the  respectability  of 
working  men  represented  a  stable  and  consistent 
pattern  of  behaviour  and  belief  denoting  real 
attachment  to  bourgeois  values  ...  those  hist¬ 
orians  who  have  tested  the  embourgeo i sement 
thesis  against  the  detailed  reconstructions 
of  the  social  and  material  culture  of  the 
labour  aristocracy  in  specific  localities 
has  suggested  that  working  men  generated  their 
own  kind  of  respectability;  in  important 
respects  they  reformulated  i  ts  conven t i ona 1 
values  and  preserved  a  distinctive  working 
class  identity  in  practice  ...  A  fuller  study 
of  respectability  as  a  behavioural  mode  may 
enable  historians  to  understand  more  clearly 
the  nature  and  implications  of  its  operations, 
particularly  in  inter-class  relationships."  84 


There  is  little  doubt  that  the  public  drinking  house  was  not  only 
a  meeting  place  for  a  variety  of  minority  groups,  simult¬ 
aneously  fostering  a  culture  at  variance  with  political  or  social 
action,  but  that  it  embedded  a  participative  and  rumbustious  range  of 
activities,  a  vigorous  'earthy'  cul ture,  frequently  bawdy,  but  neverthe¬ 
less  impressive  in  its  vitality.  The  public  house  and  its  gardens  were 
the  place  where  "bowling,  quoiting,  glee  clubs  and  free  and  easies, 

amateur  and  professional  dramatics,  fruit  and  vegetable  shows,  flower 
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shows,  sweepstake  clubs"  were  heldT}  Rowley  demonstrates  in  the 

case  of  Nottingham  that  there  were  also  elements  of  passive  recreation 
such  that  early  libraries  were  established  in  public  drinking  houses;^ 

"By  the  1 840s  seven  libraries  existed  in  and 
around  the  town.'  Of  these  three  were  cons¬ 
picuously  successful.  Library  number  one 
established  at  the  Rancliffe  Arms  in  1833  ••• 
the  Rancliffe  Arms  Library  survived  the 
creation  of  the  Nottingham  Free  Library 
possessing  4,000  books  in  1 869  and  8,000  by 
1893."  86 

The  public  drinking  house  however  was  also  the  focus  of  "all  manner 
of  schemes  to  allure  and  attract  by  means  of  games,  music,  getting  up 
country  wakes,  bu 1 1 -ba i t i ng ,  quoit  playing,  bowling,  wrestling,  running, 
boxing,  horse  racing,  card  playing,  skittles,  Dutch  pins,  bumble  puppy, 
draughts,  dominoes  and  other  enticements."  ^ 
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Exactly  what  these  other  enticements  were  may  be  a  matter  of  speculation 
and  further  research,  but  in  particular  the  importance  of  entertainment 
and  the  growth  of  the  singing  saloons  deserves  comment  since  it  was  an 
element  that  was  to  lead  to  the  growth  of  music  halls  and  professional 
entertainment.  Also  deserving  comment  is  the  sexual  licence  and  female 
prostitution  associated  with  the  public  drinking  house  as  part  of  its 
incipient  activities.  It  could  be  contended  that  sexual  licence  does 
not  come  within  the  category  of  recreational  usage  but  that  is  not  a 
view  accepted  here;  in  fact  it  will  be  contended  later  in  this  thesis 
that  the  de-regulation  of  social  norms  facilitated  by  alcohol  consumption 
does  create  reduced  resistance  to  openly  entered  into  and  engaged  in 
sexual  activities.  Such  activities  however  when  constituting  "paid 
employment"  may  or  may  not  be  "recreational".  Whether  they  are  or 
not  does  not  change  the  basic  proposition,  of  both  historical  and 
contemporary  interest,  that  the  public  drinking  house  has  and  does  provide 
a  context  for  sexual  relations,  often  stopping  short  of  sexual  inter¬ 
course  but  with  considerable  elements  of  sex-play,  sex  role  stereo¬ 
typing  and  interactions  which  are  clearly  sexual  in  their  orientation 
and  effect.  It  may  be  precisely  in  the  de- regu 1  a t i on  of  sexual  expect¬ 
ations  and  behaviour  that  an  explanation  is  to  be  found  as  to  why  such 
a  context  as  the  public  drinking  house  has  developed  largely  as  a  male 
preserve,  being  an  explicit  situation  where  participation  is  construed 
as  openness  to  sexual  relationships.  The  contemporary  situation 

in  relation  to  the  existing  usage  patterns  as  revealed  by  research 
in  terms  of  the  sexual  stratification  of  public  house  usage  and  inter¬ 
action,  is  of  general  interest  in  that  it  reveals  much  about  the  informal 
constraints  on  women  in  public  leisure  contexts,  but  its  historical 
basis  is  important  to  establish.  Thus  of  immediate  concern  here  are 
two  particular  aspects  of  the  historical  patterning  of  public  house 
recreational  usage;  entertainment  and  sexual  licence,  perhaps  more 
colloquially  song  and  sin. 

The  intimate  link  between  entertainment,  music  and  the  public  drinking 
house  is  revealed  by  Rowley; 

"Nottingham's  musical  life  was  pub  centred, 
in  a  period  when  drink  and  song  appear  to 
have  been  i nd i sso 1 uab 1 y  linked  ...  Concert 
rooms  existed  in  practically  every  public  house. 

Whenever  a  licenced  place  possessed  a  room 
capable  of  holding  from  thirty  people  upwards, 
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there  would  be  established  a  free  and 
easy."  88 

The  popularity  of  entertainment  and  music  was  clearly  seen  in  the 
singing  sal oons , 

"The  entertainment  set  before  saloon  audi¬ 
ences  was  diverse  in  its  materials, 
illustrating  the  wide  resources  of  popular 
culture;  the  songs,  dances  and  tricks  were 
derived  from  the  travelling  show  and  popular 
theatre,  the  village  green  and  the  street  ... 
the  style  was  boisterous,  vulgar  and  irreverant 
...  the  saloon  audience  also  had  a  taste  for 
spectacle  but  essential  to  all  performances 
was  the  chorus  singing,  in  which  the  audience 
came  into  its  own  ...  the  chorus  singing 
was  a  compelling  ritual  that  reaffirmed  the 
common  identity  of  its  celebrants  ...  thus 
proletarian  maisons  de  culture  advertise 
their  success  with  a  claimant  assault  upon 
the  senses  ...  with  their  powerful  lighting, 
their  enlarged  capacity  and  the  prevailing 
enthusiasm  for  chorus  singing,  they  were  a 
phenomenon  of  which  few  can  have  remained 
unaware.  The  saloons  were  blazing  arcades 
of  light.  Customers  crowded  outside  on 
the  pavement  waiting  to  get  in,  while  the 
sounds  of  popu 1 ar  music  making  were  roared 
abroad  -  on  Sunday  nights  such  favourites 
as  the  Doxology  and  the  Hallelujah  Chorus 
dominated  the  repertoire  ...  the  saloons 
were  particularly  disturbing  to  the 
reformers  ...  they  saw  the  brutality  and 
crudeness  of  the  older  traditional  amuse¬ 
ments  as  excrescences  of  a  folk  or  rustic 
barbarism  ...  they  were  now  confronted  with 
a  thriving  institution  that  was  a  direct 
product  of  a  modern  urban  society."  89 

Harrison  observes  the  late  nineteenth  century  growth  and  persistence 

of  music  halls  which  evolved  from  such  singing  saloons,  "outside  London 

there  were  at  least  three  hundred  in  1868  ...  by  1 9 08  there  were  as  many 

as  fifty  seven  music  halls  in  London."  The  music  halls  had  become 

distinct  as  entertainment  centres  and  seperate  from  the  public  drinking 

house  so  that  "here  as  elsewhere  publicans  had  the  initiative  to  provide 

the  community  with  a  new  service,  then  specialised  in  it,  then  lost 

9  1 

control  of  it  altogether." 


The  proposition  that  in  terms  of  '1  i  ve1  ente  rta  i  nment  the  public  drinking 
house  has  been  subject  to  a  process  of  institutional  differentiation 
with  a  growth  in  the  complexity  of  i ndustr i a  1 -urban  society,  and  thus 
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a  loss  of  certain  functions  with  the  emergence  of  distinct  and 
specialised  recreational  activities  and  contexts,  is  an  accepted 
one  here.  What  is  less  certain  however,  is  whether  the  partici¬ 
pative  element  which  underpinned  much  of  the  popularity  of  the 
nineteenth  century  public  drinking  house,  has  suffered  such  a 
total  decline.  Research  may  well  reveal  a  robust  internal 
public  house  culture  which  still  flourishes  and  patterns  of 
recreation  participation  which  go  some  way  to  explain  the 
numerical  popularity  of  the  context  of  the  public  drinking  house 
and  provide  clues  to  the  ways  i f  at  all,  it  is  patterned  in  terms 

r  92 

of  contemporary  usage. 

The  intimate  association  between  the  public  house  and  sexual 
licence  is  one  which  persists  in  the  historical  literature.  As 
Rowntree  mora 1 i st i ca 1 1 y  observed  in  the  1899  York  study, 

"there  can  be  no  doubt  that  many  girls  spend  their  eveings  in 

93 

public  houses  with  a  view  to  meeting  men  for  immoral  purposes." 

Perhaps  the  men  did  too  but  Rowntree  did  not  make  such  a  claim. 

The  close  association  between  immorality  and  public  house  culture, 

whereby  "no  respectable  urban  Englishman  (or  woman)  entered  an 
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ordinary  public  house"  illustrates  the  growing  strength  of  a 
middle  class  emphasis  on  the  privacy  of  family  life  and  respectable 
parenthood  -  especially  motherhood.  And  such  values  for  public 
parade,  were  accompanied  by  a  private  morality  which  fostered  a 
world  of  prostitution  perhaps  not  parallelled  since,  as  Thompson 
observes : 

"animalism  might  be  more  preferable  to  cold  and 
guilty  sexuality;  while,  as  sexual  conduct  ... 
became  more  inhibited  and  secretive,  so  also 
in  great  towns,  prostitution  grew."  95 

There  is  little  doubt  that  the  conditions  of  nineteenth  century  urbanism 
and  industrialism  fostered  the  transition  of  traditional  values  and  the 
emergence  of  new  ones,  but  particularly  those  relating  to  sexuality, 
as  Mayhew  observed  in  his  classic  examination  of  clandestine  prosti¬ 
tutes  in  1857: 
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"There  is  a  tone  of  morality  throughout  the 
rural  districts  of  England  which  is  unhappily 
wanting  in  the  large  towns  ...  seduction  and 
prostitution  ...  have  made  enormous  strides 
in  our  towns  in  the  last  twenty  years."  96 

Town  life  was  gregarious  and  harsh  and  as  a  locus  of  diverse  activities 
the  public  drinking  house  was  also  a  centre  of  sexual  adventures  and 
personal  freedom,  as  a  Saturday  night  in  Leeds  in  the  1840s  reveals: 

"On  Saturday  evening,  the  24th  April,  I  went  to  ... 
visit  the  low  places  of  resort  of  the  working 
classes  of  Leeds.  We  started  soon  after  nine 
o'clock  and  visited  about  a  score  of  beer  and 
public  houses  ...  crowded  with  lads  and  girls  ... 
there  were  on  average  about  thirty  in  each  house, 
and  in  each  case  ranged  on  the  benches  round  the 
walls  of  the  room,  with  a  blazing  fire  and  well 
lighted.  I  am  confident  that  of  the  600  persons 
I  saw  in  these  places,  not  above  one  quarter,  if 
so  many  were  turned  25  ...  in  almost  all  there 
was  a  sprinkling  of  professed  prostitutes  .  in 
some  of  these  places  we  found  a  fiddle  or  some 
other  instrument  being  played:  these  places  were 
thronged  as  full  as  they  could  hold.  In  another, 
dancing  was  going  on  in  a  good  sized  room  upstairs, 
where  I  found  a  dozen  couples  performing  a  country 
dance;  the  females  were  all  factory  girls  and 
prostitutes;  obscene  attitudes  and  language 
accompany  and  form  the  chief  zest  to  this  amuse¬ 
ment  ...  in  many  of  these  places  there  was 
convenience  upstairs  for  the  cohabitation  of  the 
company  below."  97 

As  Chesney  points  out,  the  link  between  sexual  licence,  prostitution 
and  the  'citadels  of  the  underworld*  was  a  strong  one,  with  the  public 
drinking  house  having  an  important  function  as  a  context  in  which  selling 
the  pleasures  of  sensuality  and  fun,  easily  fostered  the  selling  of 
much  else  -  including  sex  for  money.  ^ 


One  of  the  most  interesting  contemporary  aspects  of  the  sexual  dimension 
of  the  public  drinking  house  is  that  of  the  existing  differential 
usage  by  men  and  women  of  such  a  context,  given  the  scattered 
historical  material,  and  the  overt  sexuality  of  usage 
patterns.  The  Rowntree  study  of  York  in  1899  revealed  a  substantial 
proportion  of  women  visiting  the  three  public  houses  observed  -  women 
visiting  by  themselves.  The  existing  situation  as  reported  by  the 
OPCS  research  however  reveals  a  marked  contemporary  difference  between 
men  and  women  in  terms  of  visiting  such  a  context  alone  -  30%  of  women 
said  they  would  not  go  into  a  public  drinking  house  by  themselves. 
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It  might  be  that  the  moral  codes  informing  sexual  behaviour  and 
relationships  have  changed  dramatically  in  the  twentieth  century. 

A  more  likely  explanation  perhaps,  and  one  which  does  not  rest 
on  such  a  sensational  generalised  and  largely  untestable  proposition, 
is  tha t  the  pa rt i ci pat i on  of  women  has  been  reduced  with  general 
restrictions  on  children  in  public  drinking  houses  and  restrictions 
on  casual  usage  during  the  daytime  because  of  regulated  permitted 
opening  hours.  Such  restrictions,  it  is  suggested  may  be  necessary 
exclusion  conditions  but  it  is  sociologically  important  to  probe 
whether  they  are  sufficient  to  explain  the  dominant  male  ethic  which 
permeates  the  public  drinking  house. 


There  are  perhaps  two  factors  other  than  restrictions  on  children  and 
changes  in  permitted  opening  hours  which  may  explain  the  'maleness' 
of  the  public  drinking  house;  the  first  is  that  insofar  as  such  a 
context  has  been  a  traditional  nexus  of  sociability  for  manual  workers, 
there  are, it  is  claimed,  elements  in  working  class  culture  which 
emphasise  the  toughness  and  sensuality  of  work  as  paid  employment  so 
that, 

"Manual  labour  is  suffused  with  masculine 
qualities  and  given  certain  sensual  over¬ 
tones.  The  toughness  and  awkwardness  of 
physical  work  and  effort  ...  takes  on  masc¬ 
uline  lights  and  depths  ...  in  the  macismo 
of  manual  work  the  will  to  finish  a  job, 
the  will  to  really  work  is  posited  as  a 
masculine  logic  ...  and  if  the  nature  of 
masculinity  in  work  becomes  a  style  of 
teleology,  completion  and  production, 
femininity  is  associated  with  a  fixed  state. 

Its  labour  power  is  considered  as  an 
ontological  state  of  being,  not  a  teleolog¬ 
ical  process  of  becoming."  99 

The  applicability  of  such  a  logic,  when  seen  in  relation  to  the  separate 
and  unequal  availability  of  leisure  time  between  the  sexes  spent  outside 
the  home, and  a  gender  basis  for  division  of  domestic  labour  between 
males  and  females  within  the  home,  would  tend  to  strengthen  the 
exlusive  maleness  of  the  public  drinking  house.  It  could  be  argued  that 
the  contemporary  reluctance  of  women  to  enter  such  a  context  alone  is 
underpinned  thus  by  a  differential  gender  image  of  appropriate  behaviour 
linking  notions  of  maleness  and  femaleness  to  economic,  and  thus  social, 
worth.  The  public  drinking  house  is  a  continuation  of  the  toughness 
and  sensuality  of  1  work ' } mascu 1 i ne  language,  values  and  expectations 
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constituting  the  framework  of  meaning  and  interaction.  Men  are  the 
economic,  social  and  sexual  achievers,  women  the  recipients,  and 
thus  women  alone  in  the  public  drinking  house 

"are  intruders  ...  they  are  made  to  feel  miserable, 
out  of  place  and  unwelcome.  The  best  they  can 
do  is  to  seem  to  be  waiting  for  someone;  sitting 
back  and  relaxing  would  be  a  gesture  of  insolent 
provocation  ...  And  there's  no  point  in  looking 
to  other  women  to  soften  the  censure  ...  The 
escorted  women  peep  out  from  their  secure  knot 
of  respectability,  conferring  with  friends  with 
a  mixture  of  compassion  and  malicious  pleasure. 

I  really  think  that  there  is  nowhere  more  cal¬ 
culated  to  make  a  woman  alone  feel  more  rejected, 
paranoid  or  inept  ...  the  landscape  is  subtly 
hostile  to  the  traditional  feminine  values  of 
domesticity.  A  pub  is  another  world.  It  is  not 
meant  to  be  like  home.  It's  the  other  part  of 
a  man's  life  and  he  has  never  wanted  any 
reminder  of  the  little  woman  waiting  at  home  to 
enter  this  escape  world...  so  where  does  the 
woman  alone  fit  in?  If  she's  not  this  discomf¬ 
orting  intruder  from  the  world  of  domesticity, 
then  she  is  classified  as  a  man-hunter."  100 


In  short,  adopting  the  stance  of  such  an  explanation  of  the  masculine 

nature  of  public  house  culture,  "the  work  situation  provides  the  most 

important  set  of  conditions  shaping  the  social  imagery  of  industrial 
101 

man"  •  The  complex  nature  of  the  relationship  between  the  'mascu¬ 


linity  of  work'  and  the  traditional  masculinity  of  the  public  drinking 
house  is  an  important  proposition,  particularly  if  it  provides  a  source 
of  explanation  in  terms  of  the  definition  women  have  of  themselves  in 
such  a  context  and  the  activities  in  which  they  participate.  It  may 
well  be  that  the  public  drinking  house,as  an  open  arena  of  public 
part i c i pat  ion, d i rect 1 y  reflects  the  dominance  of  male  work  values  and 
the  sexual  stereotypes  and  expectations  more  generally  pervasive  in 
contemporary  society.  In  a  particular  sense  then  some  more  general 
issues  of  sociological  import  are  embedded  in  such  a  proposition.. 


A  second  factor  which  may  inhibit  female  participation,  certainly  in 
terms  of  women  by  themselves,  and  may  more  generally  shape  female  expect¬ 
ations  and  behaviour  in  the  public  drinking  house  context  is  that  of 
the  generalised  norm  that  women  in  such  contexts  are,  notional ly, 
sexually  available.  As  Ann  Whitehead  comments, 

"The  pub  i s  a  special  context  promoting  dramatic 
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verbal  encounters  between  men  and  women  both 
because  it  may  provide  a  licence  for  behaviour 
which  might  not  be  acceptable  in  other  con¬ 
texts  and  because  it  is  associated  with  sexual 
avai labi 1 i ty 102 

For  some  women, and  some  men, such  notional  availability  may  be  unwelcome 
and  unsought,  and  also  the  specificity  and  patterns  of  interaction 
accompanying  such  a  generalised  notion  may  be  very  much  influenced  by 
the  subtleties  of  group  formation  and  closure,  in  terms  of  the  patterning 
of  such  groups  within  the  public  house  context.  However,  insofar  as 
there  is  a  generalised  social  norm  which  posits  males  as  sexual 
initiators  and  'takers  of  women',  women  may  be  construed  as  objects  of 
sexual  conquest  and, when  alone  in  public  s i tuations, are  likely  to  be 
regarded  as  open  to  sexual  encounters.  It  is  perhaps  because  the 
public  drinking  house  is  a  situation  of  relatively  open  group  inter¬ 
action  of  predominantly  male  participants  that  such  a  context  is 
perceived  by  women  as  a  threatening  one;  it  poses  for  the  woman  who  is 
alone,  in  a  most  acute  form,,  the  duality  of  deregulated  social  norms 
defining  appropriate  behaviour  and  male  expectations  of  female  sexual 
availability  if  unaccompanied  in  a  public  context  -  particularly  a 
context  of  traditional  male  usage. 

6 .  Concl us i ons 


It  has  been  proposed  in  this  monograph  that  the  development  of  social 
controls  -  both  legal  and  social-  over  the  public  drinking  house,  have 
originated  in  two  strongly  held  beliefs;  firstly,  that  alcohol  consumption, 
in  excess,  has  the  effect  of  causing  not  just  'fuddled  joy'  but  'personal 
misconduct'  in  the  Webbs* phrase ;  secondly,  that  such  a  context  not 
only  encourages  but  is  focus  of  a  sensual  culture  which  nurtures 
'social  disorder',  which  is  in  essence  separate  and  distinct  from 
a  rational  civilising  morality.  It  has  been  further  proposed  that 
historically  the  public  drinking  house  has  been  the  recreation  focus 
^  for  a  large  proportion  of  the  working  population  and  that  it  has  geog¬ 
raphically  and  socially,  with  urbanism  and  industrialism,  been  intimately 
entwined  with  the  activities  and  experienced  deprivations  of  the 
'under-mass'.  Throughout  the  analysis  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  avoid 
the  application  of  a  framework  which  fosters  an  oversimplified  economic 
class  model  as  a  mode  of  interpretation,  also  the  analyses  have  resisted 
depending  upon  a  linear  historical  model  of  social  change.  The  phenomena 
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under  consideration  seem  too  complex  to  permit  the  luxury  of  either 
a  modified  essential  ism  or  a  form  of  te 1 eo 1 og leal  specu 1  at i on .  Rather 
it  has  been  recognised  that  the  public  drinking  house  is  a  community 
microcosm  of  the  impact  of  industrialism  and  urbanism  on  the  daily 
lives  and  leisure  styles  of  'ordinary  people' ?j  Clearly  there  is  some 
explanatory  merit  in  an  economic  class  mode  of  analysis  which  posits 
a  'rational  civilising  morality'  as  engendered  and  espoused  by  a 
rising  middle  class  which  owned  the  means  of  production  and  sought 
to  extend  such  ownership  to  the  moral  codes  which  they  are  alleged  to 
have  espoused.  The  untidiness,  unevenness  and  complexity  of  human 
institutions  and  behaviour  however  when  viewed  from  a  contemporary 
perspective  seem  to  lack  the  neatness  of  the  categories  often  used 
to  contain  them. 

In  important  particulars  a  study  of  the  public  drinking  house  is  a 
sociological  enquiry  into  an  intermediate  institution  whilst  accepting 
what  Colin  Bell  refers  to  as  1 ep i s tomo 1 og i ca 1  pluralism'  The 

context  is  intermediate  in  a  number  of  ways.  F'irstly,  in  a  relational 
sense,  it  is  a  context  of  predominantly  voluntary  participation  and 
a  social  grouping  such  that  it  is  a  relational  structure  mid-way  between 
the  more  regulated  and  formal  contexts,  such  as  work,  and  more  private 
and  intimate  inter-personal  contexts,  such  as  the  family.  It  is  a 
situation  of  public  and  private  interaction.  Secondly,  it  is  intermediate 
in  an  historical  sense  since  it  has  been,  and  perhaps  still  is,  a 
context  which  has  fostered  and  housed  a  variety  of  'respectable' 
cultural  elements,  libraries,  games,  entertainment,  social  events, 
relatively  deregul ari sed  as  well  as  ritualised  play;  it  has  also 
fostered  and  housed  more  'disrespectable'  bizarre  entwinings  of  sexual 
promiscuity,  drunkenness  and  criminal  sub-culture.  The  historical 
stereotype  of  a  beer-sodden  working  class  steeped  in  a  culture  of  song 
sin  and  sensuality,  opposed  to  the  civilised  sobriety  of  a  rational 
middle  class  culture  of  morally  good,  intellectual  and  aesthetic  qualities, 
may  well  be  a  distorted  one.  Thus  there  is  some  agreement  with  both 
the  cautionary  observations  of  Thompson  and  Bailey  of  attribution  in 
a  total  way  of  particular  values  and  behaviour  patterns  on  the  presumption 
of  clearly  defined  social  groups.  What  seems  more  likely  is  that  the 
conceptual  frameworks  used  to  delineate  and  describe  the  substantive 
content  of  social  change  which  occurred  with  industrialism  have  been 
too  easily  superimposed  upon  a  diversity  of  human  choices  and  activities, 
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institutions  and  relational  networks.  The  public  house  as  an  inter¬ 
mediate  institution  encapsulates  such  diversity. 

A  third  sense  in  which  the  public  drinking  house  is  intermediate 
in  the  social  fabric,  is  in  terms  of  the  social  patterning  and  use 
of  time.  Time  processes  are  not  only  biological  but  normative,  and 
sociology  has  paid  little  attention  to  social  time  as  a  dimension  of 
human  action  and  activity.  .The  public  drinking  house  is  poised  at 
a  time  intersection,  in  two  particular  ways;  it  is  both  a  'time 
regulated1  context,  and  also  a  'time  free'  context.  There  is  little 
doubt  that  the  dominant  usage  of  the  public  house  as  a  leisure 
context  in  historical  terms  has  been  linked  to  the  time  constraints 
of  an  urban  population  adjusting  to  a  division  of  labour  based  on 
mechanised  production  systems  and  the  rational  time  routines  of  work  - 
such  as  dominated  early  industrial  capitalism,  and  in  a  less  tyrannous 
form,  still  does.  The  public  house,  open  at  all  times  and  in  a 
gregarious  street  and  community  setting,  numerous  and  a  locus  of 
popular  culture,  was  not  only  offering  song  and  sin  but  escape  from 
the  time  rigours  of  a  new  factory  system  and  division  of  labour. 

The  introduction  of  time  contraints  on  the  public  drinking  house, 
in  terms  of  the  permitted  opening  hours,  followed  only  slowly,  but 
it  is  not  accidental  that,  when  viewed  in  the  longer  perspective  of 
the  changes  which  have  occurred  since  the  early  Victorian  period, 
that  such  'permitted'  hours  are  almost  a  mirror  of  'closed'  working 
hours.  Thus  the  public  drinking  house  is  now  a  time  regulated  contextTj 
It  is  also  however  a  'time  free'  context.  It  is  not  so  hypothetical 
to  speculate  that  the  'fuddled  joy'  characteristic  of  the  alcohol 
drinking  experience  reduces  time  awareness,  that  norm  de- regu 1  at i on 
is  accompanied  by  a  dissolving  of  time  constraints  and  externally 
defined  'clock'  time.  The  public  house,  in  short,  is  intermediate 
in  terms  of  the  time  framework  which  regulates  and  underpins  the 
behaviour  and  actions  characteristic  of  industrial  division  of 
labour  and  its  contemporary  accompanying  patterns  of  work  routines 
and  social  relationships.  It  is  a  context  which  compels  further  and 
more  detailed  examination. 
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